








for 65 years 
the best in school music 





NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


A richly varied, yet simple program of music for grades 1-6. 
It provides for singing, playing, dancing, listening, and creative 
activities. With a unique series of teaching guides and aids. 
Six books of Accompaniments and Interpretation for the teachers. 
® Now ready—Instrumental Horizons, books for violin and 

piano. Ready by fall 1950, books for other instruments in 

this series of arrangements for solo and ensemble accompani- 


ments for New Muasic Horizons. 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


A zestful, singable collection of songs, with related musical 
activities. A Student's Log invites the active, willing participation 


of even the most skeptical boys. 


A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 


A comprehensive commentary on the great musicians and their music, from Bach to 
Gershwin. A rich source for appreciation classes in high school and college. Two 


volumes. 


SILVER NEW YORK: 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, New York: 
CHICAGO: 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 

DALLAS: 707 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas 
COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO: 709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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{ RCA VICTOR 
MODEL A-78 


A New Victrola Radio-Phonograph 


There is no equal to the new RCA Victor 
A-78 for teaching the love and appreciation 
for good music. The great stars of radio and 
records are still greater when you hear their 
voices and music re-created by the thrilling 
tone of the ‘“‘Golden Throat.” 


You've never seen or heard so much in 
value, in brilliant performance, in a radio- 
phonograph console priced as low as the 
A-78. It’s an unbeatable buy for schools. 
COMPLETE RADIO RECEPTION: Here 


in a compact console is ideal AM radio and 
RCA Victor FM radio reception at their 





Finest Tone System 
in RCA Victor History 
This symbolizes the “Golden 
Throat”—RCA Victor’s ex- 
clusive 3-way Balanced 
Acoustical System. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 





right, 1950, Educators National Conference, 64 East Blvd., 


January, 
$2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 


by the Jackson 


Music 


November-December, 


September-October, 








RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, [ilinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


February-March, April-May, June-July. 







« Finest AM Radio 
« RCA Victor FM Radio 
e Plays All 3 Record Speeds 






for the Music Room, Auditorium, Classroom 


finest. Two built-in antennas. Terminal con- 
nections for external AM and FM antennas 
if needed. Large, 12-inch supersensitive, per- 
manent-magnet, electro-dynamic speaker. 
Three-position tone control. 


PLAYS ALL 3 SPEEDS OF RECORDS: 
There’s an independent record changer for 
the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record System. 
Another record changer plays the conven- 
tional 78 rpm records and the 3344 rpm long- 
playing records. 

It's a beautifully designed console in a 
choice of fine cabinet finishes, 


Hear the A-78 demonstrated at your RCA Victor Dealer’s 


For complete information on other radio-phonograph and 

television instruments for use in schools, write: Educa- 

tional Services, Dept. 55D, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
“Victrola”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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t 
“Hts MASTER VOICE 


Copy- 
Chicago 4, Issued six times yearly: 
Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada 
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"AL Aah badd h hihi Bulletin Board 


The Greatest School Band Book 
Ever Published! 


Compare this new school band book with others and you 
too, will say “It’s the last word in quick-step arrangements 
for school bands.” 





SUMMER MEETING, ST. LOUIS, JULY 
The regular summer meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference in connecti n 
with the annual convention of the National 
Education Association is scheduled for July 3 
at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The morning session will be devoted to a 
forum on music education in the elementary 
schools; the afternoon session will provide a 
program planned jointly with the National 
Art Education Association. Over-all dates 
for the NEA convention: July 2-7. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STAND. 
ARDS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION IN. 
STITUTIONS will be held at Indiana Uni 
versity from June 28 to July 1. Sponsored 
by the National Commission on Teacher Edu. 
cation and Professional Standards, which is a 
part of the National Education Association, 
the Conference is expected to draw some 700 
leaders from the forty-eight states; it will 
immediately precede the eighty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Education Association 
to be held in St. Louis July 2-7. 

In announcing the conference, the Com. 
mission pointed out that “the formal educa- 
tion of teachers takes place in such a great 
number of institutions of such varying type 
and quality that the preparation of teachers 
does not always meet the needs of education 
for these times. The profession itself is be- 
coming deeply concerned over this fact and 
believes that the time has come for it to 
assume some responsibility for the develop- 
ment of higher standards and better programs 
in the institutions assuming this most serious 
obligation.” The conference will be con- 
cerned with setting goals, outlining policies, 
developing criteria and standards in teacher 
education. 

Ralph W. McDonald is executive secretary 
and Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the Connecticut Department of 
Education, Hartford, is chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission. Herman B. Wells, Presi- 
dent of Indiana University, and H. B. Allman, 
director of the University summer sessions, 
will be hosts to the conference. MENC dele- 
gates will be: Newell H. Long, associate 
professor.of music, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington and President, MENC North Central 
Division; Paul Painter, director, Music Ex 
tension Division, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, and President of the Illinois Music 
Educators Association; and Luther A. Rich- 
man, director and dean of the faculty, Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, and 
Past President of the MENC. 





Arranged 6y FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Many band books published years ago have become 
out-moded in style and contents. That's why school band directors 
will eagerly welcome this collection. 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel 
and the diversified contents are suitable for every occasion. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


Contents 


OUR DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL EMBLEM 
QUEEN CITY (March) 

YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WHIP AND SPUR 
NC-4 (March) 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
at your dealer or direct 


ARNOLD E. HOFFMAN, assistant professor 
of music education, School of Music, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, has been made 
the new state supervisor of music for North 
Carolina. Mr. Hoffman, whose article “Music 
for Everyday Living” appeared in the January 
issue of the Journal, was formerly on the 
faculty at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and has been active in MENC affairs. The 
North Carolina position of state supervisor 
was created by the 1949 legislature of that 
State. 


ROBERTA ZOHN has accepted the position 
of state director of music education at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, while on leave from the 
Music Department of New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


MRS. JOHN W. BEATTIE died April 6, 
1950, at her home in Evanston, Illinois. The 
Journal, on behalf of the Music Educators 
National Conference and friends and co 
workers throughout the United States, ¢* 
presses sincere sympathy to Mr. Beattie. 


WAVVWWWVWWAWWAWWAUAAVVAAVaVaVgaaaaaaaaaay 


IRA B. WILSON, composer and senior asso 
ciate editor for the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, with the Lorenz editorial 
staff for forty-five years, died April 3, 1950, 
at his home in Los Angeles, California 
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... the “extras” that make 


Everett Pianos the 


music teacher's favorite! 





@ LONGER STRINGS—-Made possible 
because of the greater height of the 
Everett piano (44'%”) resulting in larger, 
fuller tone. 


@ ACTION—Direct blow type, depend- 
able and responsive. Specially designed 
to withstand school usage. 


@ PLATE— Made of fine quality gray 
cast iron. No alloys used. Extra heavy 
for long wear. 


@ HAMMERS— Oversize all wool, best 
quality heavy felt. Treated with moth- 
resistant chemicals. 


@ SOUNDING BOARD—Has over 
1,963 sq. in. area—more than many 
grand pianos. Made of finest mountain 


spruce. 


Only 10% Down 
3 Years to Pay 


$645 


—if you cannot come in, 





Music Teachers’ dreams come true in 


this big-tone Piano at minimum cost 


SCHOOL PIANO built by 


Ikv EREIT 


Foe all points of the compass, our music educator friends have asked 
us to get them a piano especially built for classroom and studio... A 
piano of sturdy construction . . . designed to produce good musical 
quality throughout long years of service ... And now we're proud to 
comply with the perfect answer—the Everett School Piano . . . 44% 
inches high—with that extra height so necessary for greater string 
length and sounding board area that gives big-piano tone. The Everett 
School Piano with its trim mahogany case and full mellow tone is Lyon 
& Healy’s contribution to the school children of America and t to their 
home life. Order yours tomorrow! 


write to Lyon & Healy for an Everett School Piano folder. 
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Ed McGinley 


PIANO WORKSHOPS 
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MMOUMCING 


Thorough groundwork 


new element in piano 


Fred Waring 


MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Season 1950 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
July 9-14 - - -- +--+ - New members only 
July 16-21 - - - --- +--+ New members only 
July 23-28 - - - - - - - - New members only 


July 30-August 4 - - - - - New members only 
August 6-11 - - - - - Returned members only 


August 13-18 - - - - - Returned members only 


Nearly fifteen hundred music directors from every state, 
Canada and foreign countries have attended the Waring 


Workshop. 


For information and enrollment form write: 


Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


for Piano Teachers 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

June 25-30 ” August 20-25 
Baltimore -----+---+-+-+-+--+- June 5-8 
Pittsburgh ----------+-- = June 12-15 
Buffalo ----+--+-+-+-+-+-+-+- + June 19-22 
Philadelphia ------------+ July 5-8 


New York ------+-+-+-+-+-+-- Aug. 7-10 
- Aug. 14-17 


Boston ---+-+-++-+-++s-- 


interest and better musicianship. 


For information and enrollment form write: 
Registrar, Ed McGinley Piano Workshop 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


A DIVISION OF THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


in PIANORANGING . . . an important 


teaching that assures greater student 


LOUISIANA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION has elected the following officers :o 
take office June 1, 1950: President—Br 
Daigle, 117 Swanee Drive, Lake Charles; fi 
vice-president—Richard McCluggage, retiring 
LMEA President, Vivian; second vice-pre 
dent—Harold Ramsey, Bossier City; secreta: 
treasurer—Edward Hermann, 501 Court Hor 
Street, Shreveport. Directors: District 

J. R. Sherman, Haynesville; District 

Dwight Davis, Northwestern State Collexe, 
Natchitoches; District 3—John Gilfrey, 1 

fayette; District 4—Ilda Schriefer, Louisian: 


State University, Baton Rouge. Division 
chairmen: band—Philip Kendall, Home 

orchestra—George Barth, Southwestern Lou 
isiana Institute, Lafayette; piano—Polly 


Gibbs, Louisiana State University; voca 

Leshe Spinks, Lake Charles; theory—George 
Brown, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; 
community music—Wanita Boudreaux, New 


Iberia. 

Retiring officers in addition to Mr. Me 
Cluggage : first vice-president— Rene \. 
Louapre, New Orleans; second vice-president 
—Norman CC. Smith, Houma; secretary 


treasurer—Ralph R. Pottle, Hammond. 


WASHINGTON MUSIC EDUCATORS AS. 
SOCIATION elected the following officers u 
assume duties in June 1950: President— 
Wayne S. Hertz, chairman, Division of Music, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; first vice-president—Cleme well 
MacKenzie, Shoreline School District, Seattle 
3; second vice-president—H. J. Eickhoff, di- 
rector of music, Snohomish High School, 
Snohomish; secretary—Eleanor Tipton, Clark 
College, Vancouver; treasurer—Jack Francis, 
director of music, Raymond High Schwool, 


Raymond, 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC EDUCATORS AS- 
SOCIATION scheduled its Music Convention 
in Hollywood April 2-4 with the theme “Music 
in the Life of Every Child.” Since the 
California Elementary School Administrators 
Association Conference was held in Hollywood 
April 2-5, music educators and administrators 
had the chance to attend each other’s meet 
ings, to the advantage of both groups. rhe 
CMEA program featured a panel discussion 
relating to the convention theme for the 
California administrators group, as well as 
clinic sessions, project committee meetings, 
exhibits by music publishers and manufac 
turers, sectional luncheons, lobby sings, and a 
CMEA banquet. MENC President Charles 
M. Dennis, San Francisco Public Schools, and 
California-Western Division President William 
E. Knuth, San Francisco State College, were 
guest speakers at the banquet. Special music 
groups which performed during the Conven 
tion included the All-Southern California 
Junior High School Orchestra, San Jose Col- 
lege String Quartet, San Francisco State 
College Faculty Male Quartet, Massed Ele- 
mentary Chorus and Orchestra from the Los 
Angeles Schools, and University of Southern 
California A Cappella Choir. Student men 
bers registered free and eagerly attended 
meetings. 

Persons responsible for arranging the Con- 
ference: general chairman—William Hart- 
shorn, Los Angeles Public Schools; host 
chairman—Myron Green, San Diego [lublic 
Schools and President, Southern District, 
CMEA; housing chairman—Geraldine Healy, 
Los Angeles Public Schools; exhibits—Alex 
Zimmerman, San Diego Public Schools; pub- 
licity—Charlotte Stevenson, Bellflower; enter 
tainment—Dorotha Matson, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools; arrangements—Vernon  Leidig, 
Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Elwyn Schwartz, Fresno State College, 1s 
President of the CMEA. 

A meeting with the State Festival Board on 
April 3 at Hollywood High School included a 
report of MENC from the St. Louis conven 
tion, a discussion of changes in next year’s 
festivals, and inspection of the new CMEA 
Adjudicators Directory. Recommendations 
approved by the CMEA Board as drawn up 
by the State Festival Board at Stockton m 
January were that there be a Northern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern regional state competition 
festival if those regions so desire; that any 
region wishing to hold a state festival! should 
apply to the CMEA Festival Board, and that 
a list of suggestions (drawn up at that time) 
regarding the selection of numbers and pro- 
cedures at festivals be followed. 
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CONDUCTOR'S CHAIR — Adjustable 
in height from 27 to 33 in. with revolv- 
ing 2 in. thick foam rubber seat. 








FOLDING MUSICIAN'S CHAIR — 
Where storage is a problem. This is 
not an ordinary folding chair, but is With 
specifically designed with proper seat 
and back pitch to correctly seat mu- 
sicians and choristers. 


MUSICAL POSTURE SEATING 


adjustable 
spring posture back. 








STRAIGHT CHAIR — for 
Band, Orchestra or 


Chorus. 


or 


fixed 


The First CHAIRS 
CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
FOR MUSICAL USE... 


to fit the correct posture requirements of every 
instrumentalist or chorister, regardless of his or 
her size. 


Scientifically designed to diminish fatigue, increase alertness and im- 
prove musicianship of bands, orchestras, choruses and individuals, 
this new series of Musical Posture Seating was developed after exten- 
sive research and study by hundreds of music educators at the recent 
M.E.N.C. meeting in St. Louis. 





STUDIO PIANO CHAIR — INSTRUMENTALIST'S 

Adjustable from 17 to 23 in. STOOL — for String Bass 

high with 2 in. foam rubber or Percussion. Adjustable in 

seat, revolving or non-revolv- height, revolving or non-re- 

ing. volving with 2 in. foam rub- 
ber seat. 


ALSO AVAILABLE SOON 
Straight Chorus Chair — non-adjustable, to induce 


has been developed exclusively by the Gamble Hinged 
Music Co. in cooperation with the nation’s leading seat- 
ing specialists, Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


correct posture. 
Tablet Arm Chorus Chair — for chorus and class use. 
Tablet arm folds to side of chair when not desired. 


GAMBLE 
HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Remember: 





The “Open Season” for Gambleizing job work extends 
from April 1 to June 30th. Send in your orders now for 

















Sead this Coupon or White, Today 


for helpful literature to solve your musical seating 
problems. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 
I am interested in Musical Posture Seating. 
following without any obligation on my part: 

Musical Posture Seating Questionnaire. 
ceve--seeeeeee Literature on Model 
Name and Tile .... 





Please send the 





best service. “Gambleize to Economize.” ee ea ae ee pee 
NE sein encnsitheipsstietansiin-nnaccion nidhoasinnaieeanvssaiemneniianihl IE snccntesniccnintinnsin 
ses 
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“Deeply impressed by performance 


of Wurlitzer Electronic Organ” 


says Franklin and Marshall’ s 
Dean of the College 


A new Series 21 Wurlitzer Electronic Organ now 
provides a fine musical background for 

religious convocations, student assemblies, and 
community gatherings in Hensel Hall at 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

“We are deeply impressed by the superiority of 
Wurlitzer. . . . In my estimation, Wurlitzer is far 
ahead of all other manufacturers in this field,” says 
Daniel Z. Gibson, Dean of the College. 





says John H. Peifer, Jr., 
Director of Instrumental 
Music (standing) 


Playing dimensions of this fine 
instrument conform rigidly to 
recommendations of the American 
Guild of Organists. Wurlitzer 

a a ee makes a complete line of electronic 
organs—see and play them at 

your Wurlitzer dealer’s. 


WwW See and play the new Wurlitzer Pianos, 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos too. More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 


Under One Name than those of any other name. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tonawanda, New York, Executive Offices, Chicago, Il. 


Vocal or Instruméntal 


Sturdy Foolproof Simple 


No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE REASONABLE PRICE 


bundreds in use every user a booster 
Tell us your needs 


PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS at its recent con 


tion in Atlantic City chose the follow ing 


officers : President—Warren Travis White, 


superintendent of schools, Dallas, Texas; 
second vice-president—Jordan L. Larson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Mount Vernon, New 
York; new member of Executive Committ. e— 
Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Retiring President 
John D. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Missouri, has become the first ce 


president. 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCI. 
ATION, at its convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 25-March 2 elected the following 
officers: President—Roy Underwood, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing; vice-presi- 
dents—Harold Spivacke, The Library of Con. 
gress, Washington, D. C.; Barrett Stout, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, and 
Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati (Ohio) Con 
servatory of Music; secretary—Kurt O. Kuer. 
steiner, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
treasurer—Raymond Kendall, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, and as- 
sistant treasurer—Garry White, Los Angeles 
(California) Conservatory of Music and Arts, 
Wilfred C. Bain is the retiring President 
The next convention will be held in Washing 
ton, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH. 
ERS OF SINGING elected the following 
officers: President—Homer G. Mowe, New 
York City; first vice-president—Walter Allen 
Stults, Evanston, Illinois; second vice-presi- 
dent—Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota; secretary—Henry Veld, Rock Island, 
Illinois ; treasurer—Carl Gutekunst, New York 
City; registrar—Grace Leslie, New York 
City. All will serve for two-year terms 
Richard De Young, retiring President, was 
paid special tribute for carrying on his work 
for the last two years despite illness, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC, which met in Cleveland Febru- 
arv 24-27, re-elected Price Doyle, Murray 
(Kentucky) State College, as President and 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis (Tennessee) 
College, as secretary. Other officers:  treas- 
urer—Frank Jordan, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa; vice-presidents—Werner Law- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Alton O'’Steen, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Beryl Rubinstein, Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, and Raymond 
Kendal, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION held a_ successful convention, their 
sixteenth annual, March 9-12 at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Officers elected : President— 
Harold B. Bachman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; vice-president—Earl D.__ Irons, 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer—Glenn C. Bainum, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Board of directors: chairman—J. J. Richards, 
Long Beach Municipal Band, Long Beach, 
California; Lt. Cmdr. Charles Brendler; Lt. 
Col. G. S. Howard; Major William Santel 
mann; Captain Thomas F. Darcy, and Mark 
Hindsley. The next convention will be held 
March 8-11, 1951, in Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION has elected the following officers 
to assume their duties June 1: President— 
Rex Underwood, University of Portland, 
Oregon; vice-president—Duane H. Haskell 
Indiana University, Bloomington; recording 
secretary-—Ernest E. Harris, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City; 
corresponding secretary—Phyllis Weyer, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; treas 
urer—Frank W. Hill, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 


MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION has chosen the following officers 
President—George C. Wilson, University o 
Missouri, Columbia; orchestra vice-president— 
David Blumenthal, Springfield; band vice 
president—Charles Wells, Bowling Green; 
vocal vice-president—Claudine Triplett, Mo- 
berly; elementary vice-president— Marguerite 
Teeter, Joplin; secretary-treasurer Marvin 
Gench, St. Joseph; editor, Missouri School 
Music—Harling Spring, Kansas City. Board 
of directors: LeRoy Mason, Jackson, ane 
Roy Tharp, Kansas City. 
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Aids tor the Marching Band oie 
































BAND AT-TEN-TION! BAND PAGEANTRY 
>I- : 
i. By MARK H. HINDSLEY Compiled and Adapted by HAL BERGEN 
y A Manual For The Marching Band In Two Editions Five “Half-Time” Field Shows 
on DRILL MASTER'S AND DRUM MAJOR’S EDITION 4 manual containing full instructions for the step by step development of 
~ Instructions for the organization of the marching band, technic of drilling the marching band, five completely illustrated band pageants involving 
oe the band and drum majoring. Many suggestions for special formations 17 different jormations, plus the music used for all of them; and a con 
“4 and patades. 72 pictures and charts. (Cloth Bound) $175 ductors score The bandsmen’s parts also include a chart for each formation 
ec; 
of STUDENTS EDITION CONTENTS 
as 
les This book sheuld be standard equipment jor every band and drum corps : 
‘ Pageant 1 — Patriotic Music: Pageant 3 — Western Music: 
ts. Contains brie explanations of the {undamental exercises used in develop 
re ; Meany ited aioe ee eI SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE CHEYENNE 1 
Z rf VM ) « ands 0 Stvé ons ( Paper 10M ) 
“ ing marching 1 tliustrats pe ¢ ¢ THERE'S A LONG, LONG TRAIL DON'T FENCE ME IN 
THANK GOD FOR AMERICA RIDE, TENDERFOOT, RIDE 
YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 
a FUNDAMENTALS OF DRILL ee 
g i : 
tie By CARROLL R. DALE Pageant 2—Transportation Music: WE DID IT BEFORE 
len ’ DAISY BELL (Bicycle Built For Two) RISE 'N SHINE 
si For Marching Bands, Drum Corps and Pep-Squads SHUFFLE OFF TO BUFFALO LET US GATHER AT THE GOAL LINE 
ne- IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE 
nd, 1 comprebensive text, presenting standard executions and possible evolu CAPTAINS OF THE CLOUDS Pageant 5 — When Day Is Done 
ork tions of drill in a simple, yet detailed and explicit manner A genuine aid ° Music: 
to directors and drill instructors who wish to train a proficient drill unit _ WHEN DAY IS DONE 
ras composed of members ranging from the fifth grade upward. 83 diagrams Conductor's Manual $1.50 THE LAMPLIT HOUR 
rk and pictures Cloth Edition $1.75 Paper Edition $1.50 Parts, each 40¢ SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING 
LS 
ru- 
ay 
ind 
.) THE MARCHING MANEUVER SERIES 
as ° . . . 
Jes In Ten Volumes, Each By An Authority In His Special Field 
iw 
se Vol. 1 — ‘‘24 Formations, Designs and En- (Makes clear the ten Band Association re Vol. 8 — ‘Novel Drills and Formations for i 
eo trances’’ by Mark H. Hindsley. quired movements on which organizations Basketball Games’? by C. R. Hackney and ; 
-, (Entrances, ‘greetings’ and miscellaneous are judged.) Heng See : 
[A- a ee a eee Vol. 5 — ‘Street Routines’? by George T. (Unusual and effective routines, capitalizing H 
el Vol. 2 — ‘‘Practical Stunts and Evolutions’’ Bennett on the performing conditions of the modern ; 
ms by Claude B. Smith and Wallace Capel (Five routines of 6 to 15 minutes in length.) gymnasium.) 
box 
da, (Marching bints, drill preparation, letter Vel. 6 — “Field Routines” by George T Vel. —— = cig 1g tillliaaes 
ns, formations, stunts, novelties, etc., for the Rounnas Formations’”’ by George T. Bennett 
- smaller groups.) lus th i t t t 
im, ss (Five routines for baseball and football (Minstrating the cleave letter formations 
vis “G R he Marchi Band fields.) ; from audience viewpoint at low bleacher 
-_ » . Ids 
. ra ” by Gee T Ben _ * level. New technics to break the usual mon 
h, or Contests’? by George ennett ' ; 
Lt 1 j } “ : Pl C Vol. 7 — “New and Novel Formations” by otony of forming letters.) 
- ( guide to bigb ratings in aying, Ca- : v7 hes of 
tel Richard N. Whitfield and George T. Bennett — ” by 
ark dence, Alignment, Carriage, Precision. In lait ' | ' Vol. 10 Parade Stunts” by C. R. Hack- 
eld spection and Discipline.) (Fresh and spectacular effects which can be ney and H. Hugh Emerson 
performed on short notice.) (A ‘'Five-Six'’ system which opens a new 
Vol. 4 — ‘Required and Special Maneuv field of routines. 17 excellent stunts are 
ers’’ by George T. Bennett Price $1.00 each worked out in full detail.) 
7: SIX FOOTBALL PROGRAMS 
De- 
as By JACK E. SAVAGE and PAUL PAINTER 
ers 
Six complete shows for Football, Baseball or any other Outdoor Function. Two Optional 
30- Fanfares, a Formal Opening, a Formal Closing and complete instruction for the following | 
ae formations are included: SHADOW DRILL, CIRCLE DRILL, HORSESHOE, JACK-O- 
t— LANTERN, SKULL AND CROSSBONES, SKELETON, BELL, ELLIPSES, HEART, 
od ANCHOR, BATTLESHIP, CROSS, UMBRELLA and SHIELD. All illustrated. Price $1.50 
Mo- 





ALL PRICES NET 


_— MUSIC CORPORATION + 619 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 
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Arne 


Dvorak 


Offenbach 


Palestrina 


Purcell 
Webbe 


























Oct. No. 


*Elegy (Come, Shepherds, we'll follow the 
hearse). TTBB 


Gram (Grief). TTBB 


Magdlein im Walde (The Maiden in the 
Wood). TTBB 


Choruses from “La Belle Helene”. 
Full 


*Benedictus (from the Mass, "O admirabile 
commercium"). SSAA 


*Sanctus and Osanna (from the Mass, "“O 
admirabile commercium"). 5-part mixed 


*Stabat Mater. 


SATB, 


8-part mixed 
*Supplications. TTBB 
*Three Catches. 3 equal voices 
*Glorious Apollo. SSA 


*a cappella 


GSCHIRMRs 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 14: 700 West 7th Street 


HARV ARD-RADCLIFFE 
Choral Music 


Edited by G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 


9810 
9813 


9812 


9799 


9814 


9809 
9811 
9798 
9797 
9750 


Price 


18 
25 


22 


50 


18 
40 
30 
16 
16 
























































64 pages 





ing local musical activities. 


sd Cover in colors e 


Music For Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the appendix, the book serves as a vaiuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 


$1.00 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 
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MICHIGAN STUDENT MEMBERS 0OF 
THE MENC were guests at the two-jay 
Midwestern Conference on School Vocal «and 
Instrumental Music held in January at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The conference was son. 
sored by the Michigan School Band ind 
Orchestra Association, the Michigan School 
Vocal Association, the University of Michiwan 
Extension Service, and the University School 
of Music. In addition to having the oppor 
tunity to audit any or all meetings and 
clinics, the student members attended a special 
no-host luncheon at which they could get 
acquainted with other students and discuss 
theit interests and problems. A number of 
the MENC officers had timed their visit to 
the Midwest conference in order to have a 
meeting on this date, and the student mem. 
bers took advantage of their presence in Ann 
Arbor by inviting them to share the food, 
festivity, and fellowship of the occasion. The 
MENC officers present at the luncheon were: 
National Student Membership Secretary 
Thurber H. Madison, North Central Division 
and Michigan Membership Secretary Olai W. 
Steg, MENC Second Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Editorial Board (now Presi- 
dent-elect) Marguerite V. Hood, MENC 
North Central Division President Newell H. 
Long, State Coordinating Chairman Forrest 
Rinehart, Chairman of the Music Education 
Research Council William R. Sur, former 
member of the MENC Executive Committee 
Haydn Morgan, and MENC Executive Secre. 
tary C. V. Buttelman. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA unit of the 
Music Educators National Conference has 
been organized this year with the following 
officers: President—Paul D. Gable, 1908 
Hanover Street, Silver Spring, Maryland; 
second vice-president—Hendrik Essers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary—Gladys Lockard, 
Washington, D. C., and treasurer—Vera Budd, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gable writes: ‘We have had two 
organizational meetings and have adopted a 
constitution. Three committees have been 
organized and are functioning at the present 
time: a program committee, chaired by 
Jeanette Wells; a membership committee led 
by Horace Butterworth, and a_ publication 
committee headed by Emma Louise Thomp- 
son, We are inviting private teachers of 
music in Washington to join, as well as the 
college music departments of two of our 
universities which offer music—namely, 
American University and the Catholic Uni 
versity of America. . A spring festival is 
being planned by the D. C. 
Saturday, May 20.” 


association 


ONTARIO Choral Clinics held in London 
October 1 and in Hamilton October 22 were 
the successful result of the cooperation of ten 
music publishers, who presented their publica 
tions for evaluation, with music educators who 
managed the singing of over fifty mumbers 
Leaders of the London group were Garfield 
Bender, director of school music, Kitchener, 
and Earl Terry, director of school music, 
London; Donald Wright, arranger of school 
music and choral conductor, introduced and 
demonstrated his Book II of “Youthful 
Voices.” Directors at Hamilton were: Cyril 
Hampshire, director of school music, Hamil- 
ton; Eldon Brethour, director of school music, 
Toronto; Harold Jones, director of school 
music, Niagara Falls, and Garfield Bender; 
the Junior Choir was directed by Connie 
Davidson, Hamilton. Harvey Robb, principa 
of Western Conservatory, and Brian McCool, 
assistant director of the Provincial Department 
of Education addressed the groups. 

New instrumental publications were pre 
sented to instrumental directors and _ teachers 
at the Second Annual Instrumental Music 
Materials Clinic held in Toronto November 2¢ 
Speeches were delivered by President Sydney 
Smith of the University of Toronto, and Sit 
Ernest MacMillan, dean of the Faculty o 
Music of the University ; demonstration groups 
were drawn from students of the Faculty o 
Music, the Royal Conservatory of Music, and 
the Ontario College of Education. Lists o 
materials presented may be obtained by writ 
ing the director of the Clinic, Robert A. 
Rosevear, Faculty of Music, University o 
Toronto, 135 College Street, Toronto 2B, 
Ontario. 

The 1950 Convention of the Ontario Music 


Educators Association was held at Jarvis 
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Speed students’ progress with the 
ELECTRONIC MEMORY METHOD 
of Music Instruction 


You can’t help pleasing parents when you teach 
their children to become skilled musicians faster. 
This is accomplished by getting the fu// benefits of 
recording as a teaching technique with the Electronic 
Memory Method of Music Instruction. By recording each 
lesson—in its entirety—on the Webster-Chicago Wire 
Recorder, you’ll quickly discover the four major advantages 


of the Electronic Memory Method of Music Instruction. 


The Webster-Chicago Electronic Memory 
Wire Recorder Quickly Pays for Itself 


The Electronic Memory is easy to operate. Wire 
recordings of lifelike quality may be played 
over and over or erased by simply recording 
over the same wire. Both the Portable Model 
180, for the student's use, and the Studio Model 





181 come complete with Webster-Chicago P Studio Model 181 
Pre-tested Wire—ready to use. Wy ea eons for 





Portable Model 180 illustrated 








CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF 
THE ELECTRONIC MEMORY 
METHOD OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


1. The Webster-Chicago Wire 


Recorder “Remembers” the Entire 
Lesson—Every note that was played, 
every word that was spoken goes into 
the student's home. A W ebster-Chicago 
Wire Recorder is priced within easy 


reach of all musical families. 


2. Students have constant access to 
teacher’s demonstration— getting 
many lessons for the price of one. 


3. Students hear their own work as 
others hear it—developing keen self- 
criticism. 


4. Develops good musicianship faster 
—through encouraging progress, in- 
creased interest. 


RECOMMEND THE ELECTRONIC 
MEMORY TO PUPILS’ PARENTS—USE 
IT IN YOUR DAILY WORK 


See your music dealer or write us for complete descriptive material 


pr EGSTER: ‘CHICAGO 


5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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To Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. T-11 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ili. 


Please send booklet “How to improve Teaching 
Methods." 


























there's a 


IN THE 


CHIAPANECAS 


DOWN SOUTH 
Full Band 


Full Band 


GLOW-WORM 
Full Band 


Full Band 
THREE TREES 
YOURS 


LLLEEL 


EDW. 8B. 
RCA Building 


GOLDMINE 


of Band Music 


MARKS ‘‘GOLD MINE SERIES” 


including these all-time favorites 


BUNCH OF ROSES 


2.50 


FRASQUITA SERENADE 
1.50 


2.00 
HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN TONIGHT 
IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
MEXICAN HAT DANCE 

PARADE MARCH No. | 

PARADE MARCH No. 2 


PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
1.50 


A144 


$1.00 
1.00 


Sympbh. Band 4.00 


Symph. Band 2.50 


3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Sympb. Band 


2.50 
1.00 
1.00 


Sympbh. Band 


Goud for complete 4 atalog 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Radio City 


New York 











~,* croze 


SPECIAL COURSES: 
SINGING PRINCIPLES 


Instructor: Emmy Joseph 
PIANO PEDAGOGY 
Instructor: Urana Clarke 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1950 INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 


July 5th through August 15th 
Hilda M. Schuster, Director 


Day & Evening Classes for Adults & Children; Professionals & Amateurs 


Eurhythmics — Solfege — Harmony 
Improvisation — Recorder Ensemble 
— Special Course leading to Dalcroze 
Teachers Certificate — Alertness & 
Increment Credit 


Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information, apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center of 


Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-4548 
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Events in. 
cluded a demonstration of beginning band ind 


Collegiate Institute April 11-12. 
orchestra class teaching by Arthur L, 
Williams, associate professor of wind instru. 
ments and music education and director of 
bands, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; an address by Mr. Williams to 
orchestra and band directors on instrumental 
problems; a talk on music appreciation ‘ith 
special emphasis on the use of recording: by 
Rose Marie Grentzer, head, Departmen: of 
Music Education, Juilliard School of Music, 
New York City; demonstration of teaching 
music in rural schools with Waterloo County 
group by Dorothy Bechtold and Margaret 
Snyder, of Waterloo, and a concert of school 
music at Harbord Collegiate. 


NATIONAL DRUM MAJOR CONTEST 
will be held May 27 at Ferry Field, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, under the sponsorship of 
the University of Michigan Bands. Designed 
to create interest in drum majoring, especially 
for male participants, and to develop partici- 
pation at all levels, the contest, the sponsors 
hope, will help develop greater leadership 
skill by providing a fair judgment of all par. 
ticipants whether they have specialized as 
twirlers or military drum majors. Contestants 
will find it necessary to have a general knowl- 
edge of drum majoring, including baton sig- 
nals, twirling rudiments, twirling routines, and 
voice commands. Gold medals will be pre- 
sented to outstanding participants in each 
classification. The contest fee is $1.00, and 
entries should be postmarked not later than 
May 6. For further information, persons may 
write to Jack K. Lee, Chairman, National 
Drum Major Contest, University of Michigan 
Bands, Harris Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE WHOLESALERS, INC.,, 
has opened an employment service in an effort 
to assist retail music merchants to secure help 
needed in their establishments and to secure 
jobs for retail salesmen, managers, music 
teachers, musical instrument repair men, piano 
tuners and servicemen, etc. The service is 
gratis to employers and employees, and ap: 
plications filed thus far show there is a need 
for such a service. Music teachers, especially 
on band and orchestra instruments, are in 
demand; the field for tuners and repairmen 
seems to be pretty well filled up. Interested 
persons should write to Rexford C. Hyre, 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Inc., 638 


Musical Merchandise Wholesalers, 
Society for Savings Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


LEEDY and LUDWIG. May 1 marked the 
merger of two well-known drum companies— 
Leedy Drums and the Ludwig and Ludwig 
Drum Company—as Leedy and Ludwig, Di- 
vision of C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. 
H. D. Hetzel, general manager of Leedy and 
Ludwig, feels the merger is a combining of 
efforts to offer a more complete line of per- 
cussion instruments. Leedy Drums_ was 
founded in 1895, and the Ludwig and Ludwig 
Drum Company in 1910. The most popular 
drum models from both lines have been chosen 
for the 1951 Leedy and Ludwig Catalog. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING COR- 
PORATION and its member firms—Harms, 
Inc., Remick Music Corp., Advanced Music 
Corp., M. Witmark and Sons, and New World 
Music Corp.—have moved their executive, 
professional, and standard-education offices to 
a new, modern building at 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. This change brings 
the entire organization onto one floor, the 
fifth. 

CORRECTION. In the February-March 
1950 issue of the Journal, page 17, ‘Today's 
Music Teachers and Today’s Music,” by 
Ernest Kanitz, the last name of Karl H. 
Eschman was erroneously spelled Escher. 
References to Mr. Eschman in the body of 
the text and in the footnote were given m 
connection with his book, “Changing Forms 
of Modern Music,” published by the E. C. 
Schirmer Music Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Now in its second printing, the book has 
been recommended by others besides Mr. 
Kanitz as a valuable aid toward understanding 
new forms of music in relation to the older 
forms. Mr. Eschman is director of the Cot 
servatory of Music, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-TWO 
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Volkwein Publications 


Always in Demand 


Heart of America Band Book 


A collection of Solid marches, Medium Grade—Effectively 
Arranged for Large or small Bands. Full Instrumentation. 
Arranged and composed by 

K. L. King and other F Comp s. 


Price 40c per book Piano Conductor $1.00 
CONCERT BAND MUSIC 


Recent Releases—-Medium Grade 
Superba overture—Dalbey 
Fantasie on My Old Kentucky Home—Dalbey 


Living Pictures—Dalbey arr. Yoder 
Full band $3.50 each on above 


MEMORIAL DAY BAND MUSIC 


Flee as a Bird—Sacred March—Southwell 
Rock Hill—Sacred March—Pettee 
Dirge Dolore—Barnes 


Full band each on above $1.25 
Blue & Grey Patrol—Dalbey-Yoder. Full band $3.50 


Please examine these publications at your Dealers or send to the publisher 
Direct. Send for Volkwein Catalog. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 









































e for teacher training ‘ 

e for in-service training ORDER ON 
° for reference ~~ 
2 


for supervisors 


KEYS To Teaching 
Elementary School Music 


(Thompson-Nordholm) 


KEYS emphasizes HOW to teach music in 
grade school—kindergarten through eighth 
grade. Widely acclaimed throughout the coun- 
try, KEYS is in its third edition. Order KEYS 


‘, ee rere ee $4.00 


& KEYNOTES to Music Fundamentals 
(Thompson-Nordbolm) 
KEYNOTES is the new workbook to ac- 
company the first chapter of KEYS To Teach- 
ing Elementary School Music—Exercises in 
Music Fundamentals. Valuable in gaining a 
thorough understanding of music fundamentals. 
Examine it on 15 day approval .......... 75¢ 


Paul 44. Schmitt Musie Co. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. e Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical lostrument Line 


Pan-American announces an addition to its 
already complete line of wind instruments-—a 
NEW line of String, Rhythm Band and Percus- 
sion instruments . . . to serve the needs of the 
“group student” from “kindergarten to college.” 
Now you can be sure of matched quality + 
instruments for any instrumental program 4y 
with all instruments carrying the Pan- 
American name and guarantee. 5 


. 
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PERCUSSION 
AND WIND 


Regular P-A line of wind 
instruments PLUS new 











SONG FLUTE 


P-A Percussion line for 
Grade and High School 


48 for pre-instrumental train- > 
13 ADVANCED ing in Fourth Grade. P-A Bands. All P-A guaranteed 
6 RHYTHM BAND RHYTHM BAND guaranteed. 
INSTRUMENTS instruments for Second and 
1 ‘ . Third Grade. Junior size 
A complete line for Kinder- drums—enare, parade and 
51 garten and First Grade; all 


bass; all P-A guaranteed. 


7 with P-A guarantee. 


. THE FIRST REALLY 
COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 





[Two 

55 
| ! Everything possible to help the School Music Educator 
48 and the School Music Student—-from Kindergarten 
_ through College! Rhythm Band instruments... Advanced 
a Rhythm Band instruments . . . Song Flute . . . String, Per- 
’ cussion and Wind instruments . . . for grade school and 
. 49 high school band and orchestra. 


. Educational aids such as indi- 
vidual instrument fingering cards and wall charts, and 
other teaching helps to make school music education 
easier, more readily available to all. 


Also available . . 





NEW INSTRUME 


CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


New sectional catalogs of Pan-Ameri- 
can ‘‘Kindergarten to College’’ 
musical instruments are available, free 
and without obligation, upon request. 
Check the boxes in coupon below to 
indicate which catalogs you want. If 
you do not already get The Baton 
magazine (mailed FREE twice a year) 
please check that box. 








STRING 
INSTRUMENTS 






















Violin— , % and full size. 
Viola—full size. Cello—% 
and full size. String Bass— 
46 and % sizes. For Grade 
and High School orchestras. 
All P-A guaranteed. 








NT 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, IND., DEPT. 413 








0 Rhythm Band CJ 


Instrument Catalog 


{ ia String Instrument 
; Catalog 


al ‘ 
shes April-May, Nineteen Fifty 


C] The BATON Magazine 










Percussion Instrument 


Catalog ID cictrrictenicen 


Wind Instrument 


a _ ; : aa . 
Catalog aan 








City, Zone, State___ 





“This new series constitutes the most forward step in music education 
in many years.” ... ‘It really is a find!” .. . **The books are jewels.” ... 
‘All my teachers want copies.” ... “We are thrilled with your new 
series.” ... ‘They are delightful and I can scarcely wait until the other 


books are out.”’ .. . ‘‘Each new book is a joy.”... 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


High praise for the new music series is reaching us A natural approach to rhythm . . . Full attention to 
each day. Music supervisors and music teachers are individual differences . . . A real readiness program .. . 
enthusiastic about their new, colorful books. Here they Gay, vibrant pictures. NOW READY — The Kinder- 
find the developmental approach to learning applied garten Book; The First Grade Book; Singing As We 
to music education. Here are simple, joyous songs de- Play and Singing All the Day (2 Primers); Singing on 
Our Way (Grade 2); Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3) 
Teaching suggestions and piano accompaniments avail- 
able. More books coming. 


veloped from play situations . . . A singing approach 
to all phases of musical expression . . . 


Send for circulars No. 706 and No. 416 








Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The Child's Bill of Rights in Music 


RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference at its Biennial Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri, March 1950. Pre- 
pared by the Council of Past Presidents.* 


Prelude 


SINCE our preceding biennial meeting the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has adopted its memor- 
able Bill of Rights. This maintains that “the recognition 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world.” 

Article X XVI asserts “Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation which shall be directed to the full development of 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

Article XXVII adds “Everyone has the right freely 
to participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts, and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits.” 

It is evident that these and other sections of the pre- 
amble and thirty articles of the Declaration of Human 
Rights have important implications for educators 
throughout the world. The Music Educators National 
Conference submits some amplifications of certain as- 
pects of the Bill of Rights as applied to the field of 
music education. 


The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music 


: 

Every child has the right to full and free oppor- 
tunity to explore and develop his capacities in the field 
of music in such ways as may bring him happiness and 
a sense of well-being; stimulate his imagination and 
stir his creative activities; and make him so responsive 
that he will cherish and seek to renew the fine feelings 
induced by music. 

II. 

As his right, every child shall have the opportunity 
to experience music with other people so that his 
own enjoyment shall be heightened and he shall be led 
into greater appreciation of the feelings and aspirations 
of others. 

Ill. 

As his right, every child shall have the opportunity 
to make music through being guided and instructed in 
singing, in playing at least one instrument both alone 
and with others, and, so far as his powers and interests 
permit, in composing music. 


“By Constitutional provision the Council of Past Presidents of the Music 
Educators National Conference is the official Committee on Resolutions. 


IV. 

As his right, every child shall have opportunity 
to grow in musical appreciation, knowledge, and skill, 
through instruction equal to that given in any other 
subject in all the free public educational programs that 
may be offered to children and youths. 

V. 

As his right, every child shall be given the oppor- 
tunity to have his interest and power in music explored 
and developed to the end that unusual talent may be 
utilized for the enrichment of the individual and society. 

VI. 

Every child has the right to such teaching as will 
sensitize, refine, elevate, and enlarge not only his ap- 
preciation of music, but also his whole affective nature, 
to the end that the high part such developed feeling may 
play in raising the stature of mankind may be revealed 
to him. 


Postlude 


A philosophy of the arts is mainly concerned with a 
set of values different from the material ones that rightly 
have a large place in a philosophy of general education. 
Although current general educational concepts are often 
strongly materialistic, they are frequently given author- 
ity in moral and aesthetic fields in which they are in- 
applicable. Since moral, aesthetic, and material interests 
co-exist in life and are not mutually exclusive, those who 
would promote the arts, including music, should become 
acquainted with and should advocate a philosophy which 
affirms that moral and aesthetic elements are equally with 
physical elements part of the whole REALITY. 


The music teacher is, to a large extent, responsible for 
the implementation of the opportunities listed in our six 
articles. While the child must do his part in making 
use of them, his approach is greatly influenced by the 
teacher’s attainments and attitudes. If the teacher is 
deeply and sensitively musical, follows high ideals in the 
practice of music, and views music as a ministration, the 
child is much more inclined to apply himself to the study 
of music, and thus come into his desired heritage. More 
and more the teacher must present musical material 
which, by its depth, intensity, and elevation, and -its 
revelation of a buoyant spirit, shall produce significant, 
affective reactions in our young people. 




















The St. Louis Program 
Reviewed 


r HAS BEEN SAID that next to baseball, convention-go- 

ing is the great American pastime. There is no 

doubt that here in the United States we are organized 
and over-organized and go to conventions as do no 
other people in the world. 

\ visitor at the recent biennial 
MENC in St. Louis was astonished by the following 
statistics : 

Meetings—130 


Meal functions—43 
) 


convention of the 


Rehearsals 
Non-scheduled meetings of official groups—20 


Total number of events in a six-day period—218 


This visitor, who was also a guest speaker, said: 
“T have attended hundreds of education meetings in the 
United States and I believe the MENC actually gives 
its delegates more practical value and inspiration than 
do most education meetings.” This, from a general ed- 
ucator. 

A young musicologist who attended the MENC for 
the first time said: “I am astonished by the variety 
of your meetings and with the excellence of your music, 
both from the standpoint of performance and quality 
of repertory. I am pieased with the absence of paper 
reading, and I am already looking forward to the next 
MENC convention.” 

A young music educator from Texas reported: “The 
inspiration | have had here in St. Louis is something I 
shall always value a great deal. I can assure you that 
my work at home will profit considerably from all I 


hav ¢ receive d here.” 
More Comments on the Convention 


From a state president: “I have realized for the first 
time the superb organization structure we have in the 
MENC. I now understand the value and tmportance 
of the state affiliation plan.” 
From a committee chairman : 
ect, and special committee organization of the Music 


“The curriculum, proj- 


Education Advancement Program was focused for me 
Participation in the meetings of the 
Now I under- 


for the first time. 
Leadership Conference was a revelation. 
stand the practical application and objective of the en- 
tire committee setup.” 

From a veteran MENC goer, we heard the following: 
“Tomorrow morning I shall go to no meetings. My 
entire time will be spent at the exhibits. I wouldn't 
miss them for anything. They are part and parcel of 
what I get out of MENC meetings.” 

A student member gave his version: 
sional organization became a reality for me at St. Louis. 
From now on, I am an MENC-er.” 

From a state president who organized an all-state 
“We thank you for the marvelous 
The boys and girls partici- 


“The pr »fes- 


performing group: 
experience of St. Louis. 
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pated in something so worth while in St. Louis that it 
will stay with them all the rest of their lives.” 

These comments have been selected from many be- 
cause they represent reactions to various aspects of the 
program which should be covered in any retrospective 
account. Also, because, from the outset over the long 
two-year period of planning for the St. Louis meeting 
by President Dennis and his colleagues, these aspects 
were uppermost in the minds of all—namely, educational, 
artistic, professional, and organizational values combined 
in a well balanced whole. 

Obviously, a review of the series of activities within 
the St. Louis program and all of the thought and work 
which went into the program would take much more 
space than can be devoted to such an account in an issue 
of the JouRNAL. A casual examination of the seventy- 
two-page program with its detailed listing of names of 
people, events, and music programs, its intricate pattern 
of room assignments. equipment, ete., might give the 
impression that indeed the music educators also engage 
in a pastime when they go to their meetings; that their 
meetings are simply another evidence of American ex- 
travaganzas; that they mainly provide an opportunity 
for folks to come together and have a good time, and 
that it would be difficult to evaluate such a program in 
terms of lasting values. Such an impression is readily 
dispelled when we hear and read comments such as 
those related in the preceding paragraphs, and when one 
is actually familiar with every step in building such a 
program from the moment the president was elected two 
vears before until the last bill was paid on the day fol- 
lowing the convention. 


The Plan of the Program 


This review 
jectives of the program as originally planned and wit’ 
the results in relation to those objectives. First of 
all, the broad theme “Music Education and Society” 
was chosen in order to permit the widest possible: lati- 
tude in planning a program of broad implications. The 
MENC has arrived at a point, both in the field of edu- 
cation and in music, where its national biennials must do 


in retrospect is concerned with the ob- 


more than serve as a substitute or extension of sum- 
mer school technical courses; they must do more than 
serve as in-service training institutes. They cannot be 
just a series of clinics and performances by the superb 
performing groups, valuable as all of those activities 
are. 

The MENC biennial meetings cannot simply make the 
specialist more specialized. This was necessary in the 
early days when the field of music education was estab 
lishing itself as a profession. Now the necessity exists 
no longer because music education has arrived, so-to- 
speak, as an accepted profession in the field of music. 
The prestige of the organization after forty-three vears 
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MENC BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN ST. LOUIS 


This picture was made during a joint session of the 1948-50 Board members and the newly- 
elected Board members, who will take office July 1, 1950. Around the table clockwise, beginning 
in the center foreground: Robert A. Choate, Sadie Rafferty, William B. McBride, Joseph Skor- 
nicka, Karl D. Ernst, William E. Knuth, Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Luther A. Richman, Margue- 
rite V. Hood, Charles M. Dennis, Ralph E. Rush, Gillian Buchanan, Newell H. Long, Bertha 
W. Bailey, Arthur A. Hauser, Henry M. Halvorson, Wayne S. Hertz, Gladys Tipton, Hummel 
Fishburn. Miss Hood is president-elect; Mr. Dennis, retiring president, automatically becomes 








first vice-president; Mr. Rush is second vice-president-elect. Mr. Hauser is the new president 


of the Music Education Exhibitors Association; 


Mr. Halvorson, the retiring president, becomes 


vice-president. Not in the picture: T. Frank Coulter, retiring president, and Arthur G. Harrell, 
president-elect of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association; Gratia Boyle, 
member-at-large-elect of the Board; Marion Flagg, member-at-large, 1948-52. For details regarding 
continuing, retiring and new members of the Board, see election reports on page 60. 


of existence is now such that it has—as has each one of 
its members—a definite obligation to society here in the 
United States and in other parts of the world. Hence 
the thought behind the theme “Music Education and 
Society.” 

With the general objective established in what was 
much more than a theme or slogan, the next step was 
to insure consistent adherence to the objective in every 
general session where the speakers gave inspirational 
messages, not about music and music education, but 
informative talks on subjects of vital interest to every 
citizen. We heard some new views about the signifi- 
cance of the process of education throughout our entire 
lives and the importance of considering the dignity of 
our profession as educators when we attended the first 
general session devoted to “Education and Life.” 

At the second general session, “Education and Peace” 
was given a thorough treatment in an account of the 
Town Hall Round-the-World Seminar of 1949. <A 
striking quotation from this presentation stays with 
us: “\Ve are what we are largely because of where we 
are.” This serves as a reminder of how necessary it 
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is to know the cultural, political, and economic back- 
ground of communities in other parts of the world 
in order to know why people are what they are. 

A timely follow-up to this thought, “We are what 
we are largely because of where we are,” was given 
in the third general session when “Human Relations 
in Education” was presented; we had given to us 
through the address of an anthropologist a stimulat- 
ing insight into factors with which anthropologists are 
so deeply concerned these days—namely, the science of 
man. Through this address, anthropologists and their 
work became more meaningful for us. We learned 
that the science of man is concerned with his race, his 
environment, his social relations and his culture. 

The final general session on the last day interpreted 
for us through its leader and panel “The Challenge to 
Music Education’”—as presented by the viewpoints 
of the speakers at the first three general sessions.* 

In the special sessions, the delegates were presented 
with programs dealing with specific aspects of vital in- 


*The manuscript of the address of the session leader, James L. Mursell, 
comprises the article starting on page 20 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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terest to all progressive music educators. There was the 
special session on “Audio-Visual Aids in Music Educa- 
tion” which included outstanding speakers and panel 
members with many years of experience in the field of 
The special session “Is the Music 
sponsored by the 
gave an ex- 


audio-visual aids. 
Industry in Step with Education?” 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
cellent opportunity for an exchange of viewpoints under 
the able leadership of administrators and representatives 
from the field of industry and music education. 
“Music Education as a Profession” was _ planned 
around the student member activities of the MENC; 
this special session had the participation of veteran 
music educators and few years of ex- 
perience, as well as the student members preparing for 


those with a 
the profession. 

“Music for Everybody,” the final special session, re- 
vealed the interlocking relationship which must neces- 
sarily exist between the MENC and other large and 
important organizations if “Music for Everybody” is 
to become a reality. Participating in this session were 
representatives from the St. Louis Music Sponsors, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and the Ameri- 
can Music Conference—and also representatives of the 
MENC Committees on School-Community Music Rela- 
tions and Activities and State-wide Music Programs. 
that the educational implications as 
The field of general educa- 


Thus we see 
planned were adhered to. 
tion and all it is concerned with at the present time 

as well as the areas in music education needing spe- 
cial attention—were given an airing at St. Louis. We 
also see why our general-educator speaker was im- 


pressed with the total program concept. 
A Great National Music Festival 


The young musicologist who spoke so glowingly of 
the excellence of performance and quality of repertory 
of performing groups simply echoed what one heard 
from all delegates. Without doubt, the MENC achieved 
a new high in the musical offerings at St. Louis. Presi- 
dent Dennis had a wealth of offerings from which to 
choose. It was possible to schedule only half of the 
number of performing groups who wished to come to 
St. Louis. 

The public schools of St. Louis and its suburbs made 
some outstanding contributions. From California came 
the Madrigal Singers of the University of Southern 
California, who joined with the Berkshire Quartet of 
Indiana University in presenting a delightful Sunday 
\fternoon Concert. “Man’s Search For God,” a dra- 
matic presentation, was presented by the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools on Sunday evening and was a credit to the 
administrators and members of the radio and music 
departments, respectively, of the St. Louis schools. 
from Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
St. Louis County Schools organized 


Choirs were there 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
a combined chorus and orchestra. 

The North Carolina Music Educators Association 
brought its fine All-State High School Orchestra. Bos- 
ton University sent its Choral Arts Society. The Teach- 
ers College Choir and Choral Dance Group of Columbia 
University was particularly well-placed on the Audio- 
Visual Aids special session. The University of Mis- 
souri String Quartet played at the Conference break- 
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tast. 


The Stephens College Faculty String Quartet canie 
to St. Louis. Conference members were grateful for the 
fine community music program presented by the Music 
Sponsors of St. Louis and the St. Louis Philharmonic 


Orchestra on Monday evening. The Stowe Singers 
from Stowe Teachers College in St. Louis were an 
outstanding addition to the student member session, 
“Music Education as a Profession.” 

The Madrigal Singers of Fredonia State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York, who were at the Mil- 
waukee meeting in 1942, came to us again. The Univer- 
sity of Wichita Orchestra, the Northwestern University 
A Cappella Choir, and the University of Iowa Wood- 
wind Ensemble accepted the responsibility of pro- 
viding the Tuesday evening program of contemporary 
music, an event long to be remembered by Conference 
goers for its excellent performance. On Thursday 
evening, through the generosity of the St. Louis Board 
of Education, a complimentary concert was given by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of its 
Vladimir Golschmann. 

The festival aspects of the convention were further 
high pointed by such fine performing groups as _ the 
North Texas State College Concert Band, University of 
Missouri Concert Band, Senior High School Orchestra 
of Springfield ( Missouri), Tulsa Boy Singers, and An- 
derson (Indiana) Alumni Choral Club. Another feature 
was the 1950 Festival Orchestra of the Northern Illinois 
Grade School Orchestra Association. 

Mention must be made of the music at the banquet. 
“All of Us Sing Bach Chorales” was an inspiring ex- 
perience for evervone who attended the banquet on 
Wednesday evening. The University of Illinois Sin- 
fonietta under its own conductor, John M. Kuypers, and 
Igor Stravinsky, the guest conductor, gave an especial- 
ly fine performance. 

The presentation of Benjamin Britten’s “Let’s Make 
An Opera,” including “The Little Sweep” by Eric 
Crozier, was the premiere performance in the United 
States. The production was undertaken by the Nor- 
mandy Public School of St. Louis County. If the 3,700 
persons in the Opera House could have been backstage 
on that Wednesday afternoon, they would have seen 
an amazing demonstration of cooperation and teamwork 
involving professionals, students, administrators, music 
educators, visual arts educators, and dramatic coaches. 
But the 3,700 music educators couldn’t be backstage 
because they formed the opera chorus—probably the 
most distinguished and musically representative audience 
participation the opera will ever have. 

Hence we see how another goal of the architects and 
builders of the program attained—namely, the 
artistic success and brilliance of the musical offerings. 


was 


Music Educators at Work 


The educational and artistic achievements of the pro- 
gram were, of course, associated with the strictly pro- 
fessional achievements. However, comment must be 
made concerning the purely technical music education 
meetings which were under the direction of the twenty- 
two national chairmen of Special Projects, Curriculum 
Committees and Special Committees. The organization 
and work of these groups are really the basis of the cor- 
tinuing Music Education Advancement Program. |*rom 
the first meeting of the chairmen on Friday evening. 
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STATE PRESIDENTS NATIONAL ASSEMELY OF THE MENC 


All of the forty-seven affiliated Music Educators Associations, which now include Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia, were represented in the Assembly which convened in St. Louis March 
19. Two of the three states which do not have affiliated state associations were represented by 
their elected coordinating chairmen. State secretaries, state editors, and National and Division 


Board officers of the MENC were present as auditors. 


In the MENC organization structure, the 


state presidents serve dually as members of the National Assembly and members of their respec- 
tive MENC Division Boards. The first vice-president of MENC is presiding officer of the Assembly. 


through the well-organized plenary sessions and group 
meetings on Saturday, and through all of the total of 


thirty-eight meetings of these groups scheduled on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the expert planning and 
exceptionally fine contributions were evident. At many 
meetings there was not recom for all wishing to attend. 
It was quite clear that, broad and complex as _ this 
type of committee work is, it represents the lifeblood 
of the organization, inasmuch as it provides for direct 
participation in matters involving every aspect of the 
music education profession by over 2,000 committee 
workers in 48 Therefore, an evaluation of 
the St. 


fact that tne program was professionally sound, practi- 


states. 
Louis meeting would most certainly include the 


cal and inspirational. 

To comment on organizational objectives and achieve- 
ments of the program is not an easy assignment. The 
many. Private Dining 
Number Six in the Jefferson Hotel found the Board of 
Directors of the MENC in session all day Friday, most 
of Saturday, and every evening from 10 p.m. until the 
business in hand was finished. So that JouRNAL read- 
ers may have just one illustration of the conscientious- 
ness of their Board, we should mention that a hurry- 
up call was made for a meeting of the Board during 
one of the sessions in the auditorium. Within a matter 
of minutes, the Board members were backstage and 
ready to go to work as a body. The Editorial Board 
of the Music Epucators JourNat and the Music 


ramifications are so Room 


Education Research Council met early and late. The 
Board of Control of the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association held sessions Saturday, March 18. 

The Music Education Exhibitors Association had 
their official meetings, sponsored a special session, and 
gave Conference members a delightful evening of danc- 
ing in addition to the magnificent array of exhibits 
they provided in Kiel Auditorium. It is small wonder 
that Conference members regularly set aside actual pro- 
gram time for visits to the exhibits. The fine relation- 
ship which the MENC and the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association have enjoyed for many years is 
cne which every professional organization might covet. 

Also at St. Louis, one saw the secretaries of the State 
Music Educators Associations in session. The editors 
of the State Music Educators Association magazines 
met alone as well as with members of the Editorial 
Board of the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

Special comment should be made on the State Presi- 
dents National Assembly which convened all day Sunday. 
The maturity of this group was indeed noticeable. One 
has only to look back to the Thirties when the State Unit 
Plan of the Conference began. Then to the Forties as 
the number of State Units continued to grow. Now, as 
President Dennis said in his editorial in the convention 
issue of the JoURNAL, “We are facing the Fifties”—and 
at St. Louis the State Presidents Assembly was truly 
a mid-century accomplishment. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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The Challenge to 
uSIC 
Education 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


N THE CouRSE of this notable convention, you have 
been reminded that music is rich in human values, 
full of benefit for individual lives, full of social sig- 
nificance. This thought has been presented from many 
points of view, with the implication that it should pro- 
vide the basis of our practice. I have been assigned to 
translate it into a practical challenge for music education, 
which it certainly is. I have been asked to do so in half 
an hour. That is a challenge to me! 

In order to present to you my interpretation as clearly 
and compactly as I can, I shall subdivide what I have to 
say into three heads: the nature of the challenge; the 
meeting of the challenge; the focus of the chalienge. 


The Nature of the Challenge 


As to the nature of the challenge, this seems to me very 
clear indeed. It is not a challenge to new, or strange, 
or complex procedures. On the contrary, it is a chal- 
lenge to directness and simplicity—to achieve a simplifi- 
cation of our aims and a simplification of our practice. 
We have been told that music is good for human beings. 
We believe that this is so. Very well then, our business 
is to enable human beings to reap the benefits which come 
to them when music has an abiding place in their lives. 
Let me put it to you like this: Our business is to enable 
people to become friends of music. Everything we do 
which helps to bring this about is well done. Everything 
which delays or hinders it is ill done. It is as simple as 
that ! 

Perhaps what I mean when I talk of anyone making 
friends with music is evident enough to you. But let 
me elaborate a little. When I have a friend, I can turn 
to him on any and every occasion, easily, naturally, con- 
fidently. When I have a friend, I find that his presence 
leads me to a richer self-fulfillment. When I have a 
real friend, my relationship to him becomes deeper, rich- 
er, more repaying as the years pass by. That is at least 
part of what I have in mind when I speak of a person 
making a friend of music. And to repeat, the further- 
ance of such friendships is our primary goal, and the 
criterion by which we succeed or fail. This seems to 
me the clear meaning for us of what has been presented 
at this convention. 
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AT general and special sessions of the St. 
Louis Biennial Convention, the following topics 
were developed by principal speakers: Educa- 
tion and Life, Education and Peace, Human 
Relations in Education, Audio-Visual Aids, Is 
the Music Industry in Step with Education, 
Music Education as a Profession, Music for 
Everybody. The final general session was 
planned to provide a summarization and focus 
for the entire convention program through the 
evaluation by a panel of distinguished adminis- 
trators, music educators, and representatives 
from allied fields of the topics covered in the 
light of the final session topic—“The Challenge 
to Music Education.” The accompanying arti- 
cle is taken from the manuscript of the address 
by Dr. Mursell which introduced the panel 
discussion. 


It is a challenge to us precisely because it is so simple. 
As you all know very well, there has grown up amongst 
us a certain convention of instructional practice, and the 
simplification I have suggested means that we can no 
longer accept that convention. Without generalizing 
about it, let me tell you of a recent occasion when I saw 
it in operation, and you will recognize it at once. 

I had the opportunity of watching an able and charm- 
ing music specialist in action in an elementary school. 
The children were brought, grade by grade, into the 
music room. At once they were given a special seating 
order—good voices in the back of the room, poorer ones 
in front. They sang a few rote songs. Then one song 
was selected for special study. It was sung with a 
neutral syllable, then with the sol-fa syllables. The atten- 
tion of the children was carefully directed to the detail 
of the notation. There was drill on selected tonal pat- 
terns, considerable emphasis on head voice, and some 
attempt to give special help (not very successful) toa 
few monotones or non-singers. No doubt there would 
be differences, but the general picture is familiar to all 
of you. 

Ten years ago I would have thought it all acceptable. 
Today I cannot, and least of all at the closing session of 
this convention. What then was wrong? Not every- 
thing, by any means. The teacher was an able and 
sensitive person, with an obvious feeling for music. She 
had a sincerity that I could not but respect. But as | 
watched her teaching at the time and thought it over 
later, it seemed to me to have one great and fatal defect. 
It was not aimed single-mindedly at a simple goal. What, 
I asked myself, was this capable and charming young 
woman trying to do? Was she using every resource 
she had to see that every child in the room had a satisfy- 
ing convincing musical experience? Was she _ willing 
to let her work stand or fall by this and this alone? No, ! 
could not think so! It seemed evident to me that what 
she was really trying to do was to teach the children 
what are called—and miscalled—the “fundamentals” 
as well as possible, and that music itself was in effect 
subordinated to this purpose, although it was not ignored. 
She was not trying to help every child in that room to 
make friends with music. 
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[hat is what I mean when I say that this familar 
convention of teaching procedure is not single-minded, 
not directed at one simple goal. The moment we say 
that music is rich in human values, so that every human 
being should have it as a friend, we obligate ourselves 
to drive for this one thing as directly as we can, and to 
use every moment of our time and every resource at 
our command for this one purpose. Such is the nature 
There is the way to meet the challenge. 


Meeting the Challenge 
But how to meet it? I have occasionally suggested 
to music teachers that they should not construct lessons 
and courses of study around the so-called fundamentals. 
And often I have been met, in response, by a question: 
What, then, shall we do? So the meeting of this chal- 
lenge is a problem with which we have to cope. 

Let us look at it as directly and simply as we can— 
which process is not always too easy. How can any 
human being make a friend of music? Surely there are 
just five obvious ways. First, he may sing, and this is 
one of the most delightful musical contacts he can have. 
Second, he may play, and by playing I mean making 
music by any mechanical means, all the way from rhythm 
sticks to the violin. Third, he may grasp and feel 
the contours of music in and through the movements of 
his body. Fourth, he may create music—or, if you pre- 
fer the word, compose it. Fifth, he may listen to it. 
These seem to me the five ways of experiencing music, 
of coming into living contact with it, of finding out what 
it is, and of making it one’s friend both now and for life. 

I could, of course, discuss each one of these five 
avenues towards friendship with music at great length, 
but time will obviously not permit this. So I will try 
to say one thing that seems to me absolutely essential : 
Each one of these five types of musical contact and 
dealing is a perfectly natural mode of human activity, 
and it should be treated as such. 

Take, for example, singing. A child expresses him- 
self in song as naturally as he does in speech. He does 
not think about technique, or notes, or syllables, or pos- 
ture, or voice placement. He just fills his lungs, opens 
his mouth, and pours forth the music. That is when he 
sings best. That is when he comes closest, through 
song, to music. Yet again and again this natural gift of 
song is lost. I myself lost it, to my lifelong regret, so 
I can speak feelingly. I can remember loving to sing 
when I was a child. I can also remember the killing 
of the impulse, by a well-meant attempt to regularize 
my voice and set up technical demands that were com- 
pletely foreign to me. It all happened in three days, 
and I have never recovered. Since then I have been 
perfectly sure that there is something radically wrong 
with our vocal regime. Children start with a natural 
impulse. . We treat it as trivial, ignore it, let it wither. 
Then, later on, we try to recapture song through vocal 
training. So we produce a handful of vocalists when 
we should be producing legions of singers. Encourage 
children and young people to sing freely and naturally. 
See to it that they have a wealth of lovely songs to sing. 
Many of them will achieve a lifelong friendship with 
music in that way. What more do you want? 

Or bodily movement. I remember watching an over- 
grown colored boy in junior high school interpret a 
musical composition in a pattern of creative motions. 
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As one watched him, one felt how natural and easy it 
all was, and also one heard things in the music which 
one had never noticed before—because this boy had 
heard them and was projecting them. I happened to know 
that through such activities the boy and others in the 
same school have struck up a truly passionate friend- 
ship with the art of music. This boy! Consider him! 
There is the challenge before you, in flesh and biood. 
He comes from a poor home. His intelligence is low. 
There are no shining prospects in his life. But in his 
life there is music, and it will always be his friend. 
And the friendship has been brought about by that direct 
and simple contact. 

I believe that the substance of the elementary school 
music program, and of general music in high school— 
which is simply a projection upward of the work in 
elementary school—consists of these five types of 
musical activity and experience. Singing, playing, bodily 
movement, creating, listening carried on as_ natural 
simple human activities—carried on for the single- 
minded purpose of promoting friendship with music. 
There is the way to meet the challenge. 

But please do not think that I am advocating some 
grim blueprint which might be given the ghastly title of 
a “five-point program.” This is not so. For one thing, 
these five types of activity are not self-contained. They 
overlap and merge into one another endlessly. Listening, 
for instance, should include far more than the “‘sit-still” 
listening involved in the conventional appreciation lesson. 
Patterns of creative movement, impulses to sing, im- 
pulses to play, can and should arise out of listening. The 
creation of music, too, can energize song, and arise out 
of listening. So I might go on, for there is an intermin- 
able interplay between these modes of musical experience 
and activity. 

But my chief objection to the very idea of suggesting 
a “five-point program” is simpler still. I am advocating 
a one-point program! The one point always to have 
in mind, always to drive for, is friendship with the art 
of music. The five types of activity of which I have 
spoken are simply five often-merging avenues which 
carry human beings to this goal. 


The Focus of the Challenge 


And now I turn to the focus of this challenge. The 
topic, as it was assigned to me, was “The Challenge to 
Music Education.” But this is wrongly put. It is a 
challenge not to some abstraction such as music education. 
It is a challenge to us, a challenge to musicians. 

And it has a very specific bearing. It points straight 
towards the greatest danger we face in our professional 
lives. Many of us have spent long and arduous years 
in training. We have achieved a high and specialized 
expertness. This expertness can, indeed, be a most 
precious resource. But also it very easily becomes a 
frustrating and even fatal obstacle. 

The work to which we have set our hands, and its 
vast human possibilities of which this conference has 
reminded us, challenges us to attain one ultimate thing— 
simplicity. Simplicity, not esoteric expertness, is the 
final achievement of any full cycle of development. If 
you, as a musician, were asked to bring music, and its 
power and significance, intimately home to some lay 
group—whether it be composed of children, or adults, or 
grade teachers—would you be at a loss? Would you be 
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able to think of anything much save bewildering com- 
plexities ? If so, then your own musicianship is defective 
and immature, and you yourself have not yet reached a 
clear and lucid understanding of what music really is. To 
comprehend and feel the very essence of music itself 
so simply and so directly that to convey it to others is 
just no problem at all—that is the ultimate attainment. 

\gain we are challenged to realize that true musician- 
ship turns upon human service rather than personal 
expertness. Two boys at a certain high school are stu- 
dents at a famous conservatory, and they are fine vio- 
linists. They positively refuse to have anything to do 
high school orchestra, where they would be 
This is due undoubtedly to the influence 
But it is a most 


with the 
invaluable. 
of their conservatory music teacher. 
pernicious influence. The finest and strongest musician 
is happy to share his art, and to share it freely; and far 


from being harmed, his art thrives and waxes stronger 


in the sharing. The only reason why the musician de- 
serves to be warmed, and clothed, and fed is to bring the 
blessing of music in every way he can to those with 
whom his life is cast. For a musicianship of mere ex- 
pertness is abortive, and the musician fulfills himself 





and puts the final crown upon his art in and through hu 
man service. 

Finaily, we are challenged at this convention to re- 
new our faith in music. Faith in music—is not that a 
strange thing to urge upon musicians? No, I do not 
think so. To be sure, we affirm that faith in words, 
But what about our deeds? When it comes right down 
to cases, do we not in actual fact put our faith in agility, 
in skill, in knowledge, in technique’ Are not these the 
things that we emphasize in practice? Do we not, per- 
haps covertly but none the less effectively, regard them 
as the really solid and serious elements in music educa- 
tion? If so, are we not repudiating in action what we 
proclaim in words? When we say that music is full of 
human values, we are, if we are honest, committing our 
to emphasizing just one thing—music, all the 
time. A program of music education is good just in the 
degree that it effectively promotes friendship with music. 
It can do this only by organizing constant and varied ex- 
perience with music. Music, and nothing else, is the 
And so we are challenged to revive our faith 
just music—in all its majesty and 


selves 


essential. 
such 
tenderness and wonder, in all its renewing power. 


in music as 


STATE SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC ORGANIZE 


\t the recent biennial convention of the MENC the state super- 
visors of music held a luncheon meeting at which Arne Randall, 
Fine Arts Specialist, Elementary School Division, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., was guest and speaker. 
Before the close of the meeting the group completed a permanent 
organization which will be associated with the MENC under the 
provisions of Article 6 of the MENC bylaws. M. Claude Rosen- 
berry of Pennsylvania was elected chairman, Ronald W. Cook of 
Montana, secretary In the picture, counter-clockwise: Martina 
McDonald Driscoll, Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Ronald W. 
Cook, Montana; Clifford W. Brown, West Virginia; Alfred W. 
Bleckschmidt, Missouri; Emerson S. Van Cleave, Alabama; 
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Supervisor of Music, representing 
Lloyd V. Funchess), Louisiana; Mr. Randall; S. T. Burns, 
(chairman of MENC Committee on State-wide Music Pro- 
grams), Madison, Wisconsin; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio; 
Vanett Lawler, MENC Associate Executive Secretary; .\rnold 
E. Hoffmann, Raleigh, North Carolina; M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; L. S. Bucher, Richmond, Virgima; 
Flovd T. Hart, Dover, Delaware; Nell Parmley, Austin, Texas; 
William S. Haynie, Jackson, Mississippi; G. Lioyd Schultz, 
Madison, Wisconsin. State music supervisors not in the picture: 
Roberta Zohn, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Russell Carter, .\!bany, 
New York. 


Winston Hilton, ( Assistant 
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INCLUDED HERE are three of five reports presented by 
past presidents of the Music Educators National Conference 
at the Biennial Conference Breakfast held Sunday morning, 
March 19, in St. Louis. In preparing their statements, the 
five past presidents had been asked to consider the question, 
“What Ideas and Practices Were Current During the Decade 
in Which My Presidency Occurred That Are Still Vital for 
Music Education: Today?” The first three of the sketches, 
covering the period 190i to 1930, are by Past Presidents 
Frances Elliott”Clark (1907-08), Edward B. Birge (1910-11), 
and Edgar B. Gordon (1925-26). The two chapters dealing 
with the later decades, 1931-40 and 1941-50, were prepared, 
respectively, by Past Presidents Herman F. Smith (1934-36) 
and Lilla Belle Pitts (1942-44). They will be published sub- 
sequently in the Journal. 

The Editorial Board regards this series of historical remi- 
niscences as of much more than passing significance to all 
Journal readers. Music educators who have entered the field 
since the pioneering period of the early decades will par- 
ticularly appreciate the quick picture which encompasses the 
forty-three-year life span of their professional organization. 
Within this period, the “Conference” which was given its 
name and being by less than 100 school music teachers has 
become a great organization family with more than 20,000 
members. Younger members especially should derive from 
the story of vision, faith, and purposeful ‘effort an enhanced 
sense of respect for and pride in the profession they have 
chosen to enter. And all of us will gain at least a tiny bit 
better comprehension of what it takes to create and maintain 
a professional organization like the Music Educators National 
Conference. 


1901-1910 


By FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 


HE TURN OF THE CENTURY brought “school music” 

to a parting of the ways. The drudgery of pages 

of note reading, “exercises” and the singing of 
endless stanzas of commonplace songs had palled upon 
us when we discovered that scores of beautiful songs 
might be taught by rote without fear of paresis. Thad- 
deus Giddings dubbed the dissident groups, “songers 
and scalers.” 

The dainty “Lilts and Lyrics” of Jessie L. Gaynor 
were vitamins of great joy. Her charming whimsies and 
infectious rhythms and the lovely little art songs of 
many others won the day. 

There had arisen some great leaders of the new con- 
ception of teaching school music : Eleanor Smith, Charles 
Congdon, Robert Foresman, and others. The time had 
come to slough off the hand-signs, and the devastating 
time names. 


Song books had improved and multiplied—graded 
series for elementary classes, Mathews’ Songs of All 
Lands, Laurel Songs, and several large collections of 
high school classics ; codas gave extra material. We be- 
fan to aspire to “cantatas’’ and choice selections from 
oratorios and opera. 
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Thus emboldened, Thad Giddings ventured to give 
Elijah in Oak Park, Illinois. If he could do it, why 
couldn’t I? So in 1902, in Ottumwa, we gave the 
Elijah complete with two pianos and reed organ, but with 
soloists from Drake. 

Violin classes had begun in Boston, and in many 
places incongruous combinations of instruments sprang 
up which, saints defend us, we called “orchestras.” Soon 
real school orchestras emerged. By 1906, Osbourne 
McConathy had established an orchestra in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, Will Earhart one in Richmond, Indiana, 
and Orville Wright one in Dayton, Ohio. Soon they 
had sprung up like mushrooms everywhere. 

— The “school band” had blossomed earlier—often fos- 
tered by school officials who were not unmindful of the 
publicity value of the colorful uniforms and the glam- 
our of parades. James M. Thompson of Joliet was, i 
believe, the earliest public school band leader. 

The annual meetings of the Music Section of the 
National Education Association had gone on apace. 
Many of our supervisors were faithful attendants and 
participants. Much good was done, but the circum- 
stances precluded any discussions of the “whys” and 
“wherefores” of the supervisors’ problems. 

We music supervisors were in an anomalous situa- 
tion. We were not accepted as “musicians” by the 
professionals, nor as “educators” by the intellectuals. 
We stood on the doorstep, as it were, of both houses. 

In 1905, the National Education Association met in 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. To the Music Section of 
that convention, P. C. Hayden presented some ideas 
which he thought might improve the teaching of rhythm. 
At that meeting, Hamlin Cogswell was elected President, 
I vice-president, Mr. Hayden, secretary of the Music 
Section. 


> 


In 1906, the NEA cancelled its meeting. We music 
educators decided to send out a call for a special meet- 
ing of the Music Section in Keokuk, Iowa, April 10-12, 
1907. Some seventy-five persons responded. 

On going up the steps of the church where the meet- 
ing was to be held, Mr. Hayden met me with a tele- 
gram saying that Mr. Cogswell was ill and I must take 
over! Through inherent weakness and various mishaps, 
the rhythmic idea which we had come so far to hear 
failed lamentably. The noon hour brought a turmoil 
of dismay. 

The afternoon, which had been scheduled for dis- 
cussion, began with expressions of bitter disappointment 
—with slips into caustic criticism which, ethically, had to 
be stopped immediately. 

I fear my gavel wore holes in the pulpit. But in a 
very few minutes we had regained our poise and innate 
feelings of camaraderie. Then we began asking ques- 
tions. How do you teach this, that, and the other? we 
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asked of such leaders as Arthur Mason, Edward Birge, 
Charlie Fullerton, Alys Bentley, Stella Root, Robert 
Foresman, Charles Congdon, Anna Allen, Elizabeth 
Pratt, E. L. Coburn, Alice Rogers, and A. J. Gantvoort. 
It was a veritable “town meeting’—everybody giving 
and getting. We'd never had such an opportunity, such 
a rich experience of “close family” without outsiders. It 
was good, better, best. 

But what next? We all had got off from our respec- 
tive jobs for three days. WHAT TO DO? Calling a 
recess, | ran down on the floor and, by quick questions 
to groups, found a consensus of opinion to make up a 
program, stay our three days, and profit by the marvelous 
opportunity that had come to us. 

No sooner said than done. 
with discovering rich nuggets of wisdom and erudition ; 


Those hours were filled 


also jollity, friendship, and love. 

Before the second day was half spent, the thought was 
born to me and doubtless to many others: “We must 
have more meetings like this.” But to do so we must 
have our own organization. 

Calling Charlie Fullerton to the chair, I put the sug- 
gestion to the group. Thad Giddings was ready with a 
motion which passed with ringing enthusiasm marred 
by only two dissenting votes. By the end of the third 
day, we had elected a full quota of officers and an Execu- 
tive Committee, and had set a time and place for our 
first meeting. So our great Music Supervisors (now 
Educators) National Conference was well born. We had 
made our Job a Profession. 

In July I went to the Los Angeles meeting of the 
NEA and was elected President of the Music Section. 
In 1908, the NEA went ‘to Cleveland, Ohio. We 
Keokukers had agreed not to hold a separate meeting 
when the national convention of NEA came into the 
central area of the country. Our word was our bond— 
sO we arranged a joint meeting in the Old Stone Church, 
where many of our present leaders joined us. 

In 1909, the first regular meeting of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference was held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, with a fine rallying of our forces. The Great 
Tomlins came, bringing his gospel of beautiful tone. 


+> 


Later in the fall of 1909 came the discovery of the 
educational possibilities of the use of recorded music in 
Many selections of beautiful music were be- 
One afternoon 


the schools. 
ginning to be recorded by great artists. 
in Milwaukee, by accident, I heard two of these—and a 
vision came of what could be done with records in the 
classroom. <A tryout in two schools followed. Then a 
large meeting of 500 grammar school children, teachers, 
and principals. 

The whole picture of the glory of hearing the music 
of the ages—the thrill of taking the great music of the 
world to millions of children who had never dreamed 
that such music existed—seemed passing by as on a 
screen, illumined by some magic lantern. ~ 

Then were added the practical applications to educa- 
tional processes, securing of attention, interest, discrim- 
ination, judgment, etc.—the immediate service of rhythm 
to physical exercise, to art, history, literature, nationality. 

These were all tried, developed, and proved in 1910. 
The joy of the listening lessons—‘Learning to Listen,” 
“Listening to Learn,”’—practical study of music ap- 
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preciation in all its phases and services had come into 
music education, to become the cornerstone of the struc- 


ture. 

In 1910, we hied us to Cincinnati—then the zenith 
of school music. Arthur Mason was President. We 
heard the fine singing of the Children’s Festival, and 
there we adopted our Constitution. A grand climax to 
the ending of the first decade! 


1911-1920 


By EDWARD B. BIRGE 


® ALL DOWN THE YEARS from Plymouth Rock in 1620 
until late in the Nineteenth Century, American education 
used the alphabet as the road to reading. So when, in 
the Nineteenth Century, music was given a place in the 
curriculum, the parallel procedure was taken for granted 
—teach the tones of the scale by sound and by sight to 
those who would read music. The underlying idea was 
often stated somewhat like this: “Teach every child to 
read music, because this is the key to all its treasures.” 
The whole century was spent in trying to find out how 
to do this. 

One man, Sterrie A. Weaver, learned the secret, and 
in 1903 at the Music Section of the National Education 
Association Convention in Boston, an eighth-grade class 
from Torrington, Connecticut, read at sight individually 
music in any of the fifteen major or minor keys, in any 
kind of measure simple or compound, and also in four- 
part choruses. It was a stunning performance, and it 
stunned the audience which filled Jordan Hall to capacity. 

This triumph of the scale method of course drew sin- 
cere and wholehearted applause for the teacher, the 
children, and for Mr. Weaver. There could now be 
no doubt that the thing could be done. There was, of 
course, a discussion, and it soon became evident that the 
ability of those eighth-grade children to read music, won- 
derful as it was, did not entirely satisfy—in spite of the 
fact that, being a scale product, the music fulfilled all 
the conditions of the creed as then practiced in the school 
room. I was there and sensed the cause of the vague 
dissatisfaction. The children didn’t seem to care about 
the music. We might say that the children possessed the 
music, but that the music did not possess the children. 

At the turn of the century, the publication of the 

Modern Music Books awakened an interest in the then 
novel idea of learning to read music through songs rather 
than scales. The Music Supervisors National Conference 
came into being at the time, in 1907, when the song 
method was going through its experimental stages. A 
ferment of ideas—both old and new—created an un- 
limited vista of the musical opportunities which should 
be offered to children. 
A In 1915 at the request of the Conference, Karl Gehr- 
kens formulated a statement of purpose: that “the ulti- 
mate aim of music teaching in the public schools is to 
cause children to know, to love, and to appreciate music 
in as many forms as possible, and thus to bring added 
joy into their lives and added culture and refinement into 
their natures.” 

In 1919, Osbourne McConathy in his presidential ad- 
dress stated that “every child should be educated in mu- 
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sic according to his natural capacities, at public ex- 
pense, and his studies should function in the musical 
life of the community.” It is evident from these two 
formulations of principles that the child rather than the 
subject was becoming the paramount concern of educa- 
tion. From this shift of interest to the child himself has 
come all the marvelous development of music education 
in the public schools in the last half century. Much of 
this began in the second decade. 

First may be mentioned music appreciation. In 1911, 
the Victor Company placed Frances Elliott Clark at the 
head of its Educational Department. Under Mrs. Clark’s 
leadership, the world’s music was recorded in suitable 
form for the classroom. This made possible the dis- 
covery of music by each child for himself. One of the 
natural outcomes of the new way to hear music was the 
music memory contest, which had considerable vogue 
beginning in 1918. 

The largest musical development which took shape 
in the second decade was in the high school which, from 
offering a single assembly chorus meeting once a week 
without credit recognition, added step by step a cur- 
riculum giving official credit for chorus, orchestra, band, 
harmony, appreciation, and private study outside the 
school. How this came about would make an interesting 
story too long to enter into here; but attendance at the 
yearly meetings and reading the Yearbooks and issues 
of the JOURNAL inevitably kept alive the consciousness 
of the rapidly expanding music curriculum in high 
schools. ;, 

Class teaching of violin, piano, and later of all or- 
chestral instruments came into existence. Starting with 
violin classes, the movement helped in the formation of 
orchestras in the elementary schools, both on their own 
account and as feeders for the high school orchestra. 
During World War I, the need of the high school ROTC 
units for marching music brought into full bloom the 
budding high school band development. After the war, 
many returning bandmasters became instrumental teach- 
ers in the schools. 


+ 


All of this activity became reflected in the work of the 
teacher training institutions in response to a growing 
need for well-qualified directors of both vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

During this decade, the membership of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference grew from 150 to 
1,100 persons. At Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1917, 
the Conference changed its schedule from that of ex- 
clusively general meetings to include group sections for 
special subjects. The entire membership continued to 
meet for consideration of matters of importance to ev- 
eryone. 

The Music Epucators JouRNAL was established in 
1914; it was issued quarterly at first under the title of 
Music Supervisors BULLETIN (changed in 1916 to 
Music Supervisors JOURNAL, and in 1934 to Music 
Epucators JoURNAL). With she broad and farsighted 
policy of reaching the entire constituency of school 
music, it has kept the plans and problems of the Confer- 
ence constantly before all the music teachers of the 
country. This policy was inaugurated by Peter W. 
Dykema, its first editor, and continued successively by 
Editors George Oscar Bowen and Paul J. Weaver. 
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We should not neglect to mention that during this dec- 
ade the service version of The Star-Spangled Banner 
was made by a Conference committee. The Congress of 
the United States made this the official version of our 
National Anthem.* 

All of the musical activities which sprang up in the 
public schools from the years 1911-1920, with the ex- 
ception of the music memory contest, were of capital 
and enduring importance. They are today an essential 
part of our educational procedures as we look forward 
to the coming half century. 


1921-1930 


By EDGAR B. GORDON 


° Nor HAVING a particularly retrospective type of 
mind, I must confess that I approached the task of re- 
viewing the decade of the twenties of the Conference 
with some reluctance. As I thumbed through JourNALS 
and Books of Proceedings for high spots and signifi- 
cant trends, however, I was reminded of so many pleas- 
ant incidents and occasions which I thought I had for- 
gotten that I found myself happy to have undertaken the 
task. 

The first thing that strikes one in going over Confer- 
ence programs of the twenties is their breadth of inter- 
est and general similarity ‘to the problems of music ed- 
ucation which concern us today. 

For example, I note that at the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
meeting in 1921 under the presidency of John W. 
seattie, the subjects of appreciation, instrumental music, 
rural music, and teacher training were among those dis- 
cussed. An important step was taken at this meeting 
in the presentation of a course of study on three levels 
by the Educational Council, the predecessor of the Re- 
search Council. The music memory contest was at the 
height of its popularity and was strongly commended 
by Mr. Beattie in his address. 

Nashville, Tennessee, was the scene of the 1922 con- 
vention; Frank Beach was president. Two events at 
this meeting were to have an important bearing upon 
subsequent conventions: the appearance of the St. Olaf 
Choir under the direction of F. Melius Christiansen, and 
the appearance of a high school orchestra from Rich- 
mond, Indiana, under the direction of an able and en- 
thusiastic young man by the name of Joseph E. Maddy. 
The beautiful work of the choir stimulated an interest 
in a cappella singing that continues to the present time, 
while the well-balanced instrumentation and the capable 
performance of the orchestra group impressed everyone, 
and undoubtedly set a new standard of performance for 
such groups at subsequent Conference conventions and 
in the schools across the United States. 

I recall, also, some of the fun we had at the formal 
banquet: A publishing company very graciously sup- 
plied the banquet committee with sufficient parts for 
the Haydn Kinder Symphony to accommodate 300 ban- 


*The official version of The Star-Spangled Banner, together with Tic 
Code for the National Anthem of the United States of America, is published 
in a four-page leaflet by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 4, Illinois, and distributed on a cost basis as a 
public service. 
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1950 
PROGRESS REPORT 


Music Education Advancement 


Program 


® DIGESTS of the reports of the Music Educa- 
tion Advancement Program Projects Commit- 
tees, Curriculum Consultants Groups, and 
Special Committees, which are preliminary to 
the complete reports to be published later in 
the season, were submitted at the close of the 
Advancement Program Leadership Conference 
at St. Louis, March 18. The digest reports were 
collated and included in a mimeographed vol- 
ume for distribution to all members attending 
the convention. Valuable for current use by 
all music educators, especially those who have 
posts as officers or committee workers. 


® Forty-one pages mimeographed. Send l5c 
for postage and handling. Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill 











queters. The master of ceremonies announced at the be- 
ginning of the dinner that the symphony would be per- 
formed later in the evening. Unfortunately, no instru- 
ments were available; hence the diners were requested 
to confer and decide what might be done in supplying 
this deficiency. Certain groups of tables were assigned 
for each instrument, and it was suggested that a group 
leader be selected. In my mind’s eye, I can still see 
Karl Gehrkens—who was the leader of the cuckoo sec- 
tion—laboriously counting 123 measures and then bring- 
ing in his group with a more-or-less-in-tune “cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

Whether it was for his distinguished work as the 
leader of the cuckoos or for other reasons, Mr. Gehr- 
kens was elected President for the 1923 meeting, which 
was held in Cleveland. 

Conspicuous at the Cleveland Convention was a young 
music teacher in the Cleveland Public Schools by the 
name of Russell V. Morgan, to whose organizing ability 
much of the success of this meeting was due. Particular 
attention was devoted to the content of courses on the 
secondary school level. The Educational Council was 
rechristened the National Research Council of Music 
Education. 

W. Otto Miessner was 
meeting was held in Cincinnati. 
ner’s pioneer work in piano class instruction, it is not 
strange that the enlightenment on this subject was one of 
the outstanding features of the Cincinnati program. 
Some 125 children from several states were presented in 
a demonstration of class piano work under Hazel Ger- 


President in 1924 when the 
Because of Mr. Miess- 


trude Kinscella. 

The next meeting, in 1925, was at Kansas City with 
William Breach as president. The meeting place for the 
1926 convention was Detroit. 
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At Detroit a suggestion with regard to regional con- 
ferences made by Hollis Dann as far back as 1920 was 
realized. Under the chairmanship of our good friend 
Peter Dykema, a committee worked all week of the 
convention upon a plan of reorganization which would 
create Regional Conferences and a biennial basis for the 
National. The plan was presented and adopted at the 
final business session of the convention. The present 
MENC State-Division-National plan of organization, 
administration, and operation is the result of that be- 
ginning in 1926. 

The other important event at the Detroit Convention 
to which | wish to refer was the appearance for the first 
time of a National High School Orchestra. The na- 
tional publicity received by this remarkable youth organi- 
zation resulted in an invitation for it to appear before 
the National Superintendents Meeting the next fall in 
Dallas, Texas, where school music perhaps never had a 
more favorable opportunity for presenting its claims and 
accomplishments. It is of interest to note that the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, was the 
direct outgrowth of this first National High School Or- 
chestra. 

Since the Conference was now on a biennial basis 
the next meeting, which had a very large attendance, was 
held in Chicago in 1928 with George Oscar Bowen as 
President. The National High School Orchestra ap- 
peared again, and Walter Damrosch came out from 
New York to serve as guest conductor. This meeting 
also marked the first appearance of a National High 
School Chorus, under the direction of Hollis Dann, and 
created country-wide interest. The Research Council 
was particularly active and presented a Tentative Course 
of Music Study for High Schools upon a credit basis; 
this had been requested by the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. This association 
enthusiastically accepted the Research Council report— 
and thus paved the way for a wider academic recognition 
for music in the secondary school curriculum. Mabelle 
Glenn was elected President for the ensuing biennium. 

A perusal of the Yearbook of this biennium reveals 
enormous activity on the part of the Sectional Confer- 
ences. The National meeting, held in Chicago in March, 
1930, cannot better be characterized than by the title of 
Miss Glenn’s address: “Public School Music Comes of 
Age.” For certainly this was exemplified in the papers 
and programs presented. 

+> 

In summary, it seems to me that the decade of the 
twenties marks a period of rapid Conference develop- 
ment. Growth from a membership of 1,417 in 1920 to 
over 4,000 in 1930, was little short of phenomenal. More 
significant than the numerical growth, however, was the 
gradually maturing educational philosophy which was 
apparent in increasing measure throughout the years. 
Particularly important was the obviously growing con- 
sciousness of the relationship of school music to social 
and economic trends. From an “Art for Art’s Sake” 
point of view inherited from the private studio teacher 
accustomed to dealing with individual students, we were 
coming to recognize that in mass education we must inte- 
grate music into the problems of everyday living, and 
make it a contributing factor to life in a democracy. On 
the whole, I believe we did, and are continuing to 40, 
a good job. 
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Sample scenes from the biennial convention of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, March 18-23, 
1950. # No. 1—A “Lobby Sing” at Hotel Jefferson. It is the 
traditional and popular custom to gather in a hotel lobby at the 
close of a convention day and sing for the joy of it. # No. 2—The 
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Sunday afternoon concert. Picture shows Charles C.ect- 
ing the University of Southern California Madrigal % of 
shared the program with the Berkshire Quartet of htch 
versity, Bloomington. * Other pictures made at the co 
reproduced on the three pages following. — 
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e DIGESTS of the reports of the Music Educa- 
tion Advancement Program Projects Commit- 
tees, Curriculum Consultants Groups, and 
Special Committees, which are preliminary to 
the complete reports to be published later in 
the season, were submitted at the close of the 
Advancement Program Leadership Conference 
at St. Louis, March 18. The digest reports were 
collated and included in a mimeographed vol- 
ume for distribution to all members attending 
the convention. Valuable for current use by 
all music educators, especially those who have 
posts as officers or committee workers. 
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queters. The master of ceremonies announced at the be- 
ginning of the dinner that the symphony would be per- 
formed later in the evening. Unfortunately, no instru- 
ments were available; hence the diners were requested 
to confer and decide what might be done in supplying 
this deficiency. Certain groups of tables were assigned 
for each instrument, and it was suggested that a group 
leader be selected. In my mind’s eye, I can still see 
Karl Gehrkens—who was the leader of the cuckoo sec- 
tion—laboriously counting 123 measures and then bring- 
ing in his group with a more-or-less-in-tune ‘cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo.”’ 

Whether it was for his distinguished work as the 
leader of the cuckoos or for other reasons, Mr. Gehr- 
kens was elected President for the 1923 meeting, which 
was held in Cleveland. 

Conspicuous at the Cleveland Convention was a young 
music teacher in the Cleveland Public Schools by the 
name of Russell V. Morgan, to whose organizing ability 
much of the success of this meeting was due. Particular 
attention was devoted to the content of courses on the 
secondary school level. The Educational Council was 
rechristened the National Research Council of Music 
Education. 

W. Otto Miessner was President in 1924 when the 
meeting was held in Cincinnati. Because of Mr. Miess- 
ner’s pioneer work in piano class instruction, it is not 
strange that the enlightenment on this subject was one of 
the outstanding features of the Cincinnati program. 
Some 125 children from several states were presented in 
a demonstration of class piano work under Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella. 

The next meeting, in 1925, was at Kansas City with 
William Breach as president. The meeting place for the 
1926 convention was Detroit. 
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At Detroit a suggestion with regard to regional con- 
ferences made by Hollis Dann as far back as 1920 was 
realized. Under the chairmanship of our good friend 
Peter Dykema, a committee worked all week of the 
convention upon a plan of reorganization which would 
create Regional Conferences and a biennial basis for the 
National. The plan was presented and adopted at the 
final business session of the convention. The present 
MENC State-Division-National plan of organization, 
administration, and operation is the result of that be- 
ginning in 1926. 

The other important event at the Detroit Convention 
to which I wish to refer was the appearance for the first 
time of a National High School Orchestra. The na- 
tional publicity received by this remarkable youth organi- 
zation resulted in an invitation for it to appear before 
the National Superintendents Meeting the next fall in 
Dallas, Texas, where school music perhaps never had a 
more favorable opportunity for presenting its claims and 
accomplishments. It is of interest to note that the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, was the 
direct outgrowth of this first National High School Or- 
chestra. 

Since the Conference was now on a biennial basis 
the next meeting, which had a very large attendance, was 
held in Chicago in 1928 with George Oscar Bowen as 
President. The National High School Orchestra ap- 
peared again, and Walter Damrosch came out from 
New York to serve as guest conductor. This meeting 
also marked the first appearance of a National High 
School Chorus, under the direction of Hollis Dann, and 
created country-wide interest. The Research Council 
was particularly active and presented a Tentative Course 
of Music Study for High Schools upon a credit basis; 
this had been requested by the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. This association 
enthusiastically accepted the Research Council report— 
and thus paved the way for a wider academic recognition 
for music in the secondary school curriculum. Mabelle 
Glenn was elected President for the ensuing biennium. 

A perusal of the Yearbook of this biennium reveals 
enormous activity on the part of the Sectional Confer- 
ences. The National meeting, held in Chicago in March, 
1930, cannot better be characterized than by the title of 
Miss Glenn’s address: “Public School Music Comes of 
Age.” For certainly this was exemplified in the papers 
and programs presented. 

+> 

In summary, it seems to me that the decade of the 
twenties marks a period of rapid Conference develop- 
ment. Growth from a membership of 1,417 in 1920 to 
over 4,000 in 1930, was little short of phenomenal. More 
significant than the numerical growth, however, was the 
gradually maturing educational philosophy which was 
apparent in increasing measure throughout the years. 
Particularly important was the obviously growing con- 
sciousness of the relationship of school music to social 
and economic trends. From an “Art for Art’s Sake” 
point of view inherited from the private studio teacher 
accustomed to dealing with individual students, we were 
coming to recognize that in mass education we must inte- 
grate music into the problems of everyday living, and 
make it a contributing factor to life in a democracy. On 
the whole, I believe we did, and are continuing to do, 
a good job. 
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Sample scenes from the biennial convention of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, March 18-23, 
1950. # No. 1—A “Lobby Sing” at Hotel Jefferson. It is the 
traditional and popular custom to gather in a hotel lobby at the 
close of a convention day and sing for the joy of it. # No. 2—The 
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Sunday afternoon concert. Picture shows Charles C. Hirt direct- 
ing the University of Southern California Madrigal Singers, who 
shared the program with the Berkshire Quartet of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. * Other pictures made at the convention are 
reproduced on the three pages following. 
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No. 3—Igor Stravinsky conducted the University of Illinois Sin- 
fonietta, which gave a concert at the Conference Banquet, 
Wednesday, March 22, in lieu of the usual post-prandial speech- 
making. Background: A glimpse of the banqueters. # No. 4— 
Music Education Advancement Program Leadership Conference 








in plenary session, Hotel Statler, Saturday, March 18. The group 
combined the working parties of the twenty-two projects, cur- 
riculum, and special committees, and included National, Division, 
and State committee chairmen. The combined committee organi- 
zations for the forty-eight states total over 2,000 members. 
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No. S—The Conference Breakfast, Sunday, March 19, honoring Normandy Public Schools, St. Louis County, Missouri, at the Kiel 
the founders. On the stage: The Concert Choir of Teachers Col- Opera House. Conductor Stanley Chapple is shown here direct- 
lege, Columbia University. # No. 6—The United States premiere ing the audience, which was the opera chorus. Photo courtesy of 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s “Let’s Make An Opera” in- St. Louis Globe-Democrat. This paper and the Post-Dispatch 
cluding Eric Crozier’s “The Little Sweep” was presented by the carried full-page picture-spreads of the opera. 








No. 7—More than 500 student members of the MENC attended 
the St. Louis Convention. Here shown is a segment of the student 
members’ chorus in rehearsal and the auditors. # No. 8—Over- 
flow in the foyer of Kiel Opera House. + No. 9—One of the Crea- 
tive Music sessions was devoted to student composition, high 








school level. This glimpse shows members of the St. Louis All- 


City Public High School Orchestra, South Side Division. Student 
composer Jimmie Carroll is on the podium. ‘* Other picture 
made at the 1950 biennial convention of MENC will be found ® 


pages 17, 19 and 64. 
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Growth Through Music 


MARJORIE 


iG Bob, an overgrown lad in the fifth grade, 

found an expressive medium in the cello. His 

big instrument with its deep tone fits nicely into 
our musical ensemble. It is helping Bob to “fit in,” 
too. Bob and his cello are a big pair who definitely 
belong to each other and to the group. 

\cross from Bob, timid little Linda often sits and 
“talks” on her violin with more courage and confi- 
dence than she is able to muster under most circum- 
stances. 

oth these youngsters are finding in musical instru- 
ments impersonal objects through which they dare 
to express personal feelings. Friendships, associa- 
tions, appreciation of service to a group, the pleasure 
and sense of security of having valued contributions 
to make are theirs through the playing of instruments. 

Johnny, slow and not so sure in academic pursuits, 
has a fine sense of rhythm and a good ear. His suc- 
cess in the school’s musicals is a source of stimulation 
and encouragement which is helping him in areas 
where he has less ability. 

Fortunately, his teachers are capitalizing on this. 
It is seldom that one hears of a child’s being denied 
music in the modern school because he is failing in 
some other area. Johnny’s success in music, even if 
he fails elsewhere, may at least alleviate the person- 
ality damage caused by such failure. 

Classroom teachers are discovering in instrumental 
music—with its capacity completely to engage a child 
mentally, physically, and emotionally—a force with 
which they may develop boys and girls in wholesome 
ways. To observe the pleased, absorbed faces of a 
playing group is to sense the unself-conscious release 
from tensions. 


Social Adjustment 


Arthur T. Jersild, on the basis of his research in 
child development, cautions us that in the past we 
have tended to push academic subjects with almost 
brutal disregard of children’s social adjustments and 
their emotional well-being. 

We have looked upon instrumental lessons as the 
development of a purely personal skill which would 


prepare the faithful for a future in music. Now we 
realize that, in addition to helping awkward Bob, 
timid Linda, and Johnny, instrumental lessons go far 
beyond the development of a merely-manipulative 
skill. In the program of school life, with its wide 
range of interests and interplay of activities, we have 
music gradually revealed through expanding experi- 
ence that opens up a whole range of living. 
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ticle, one of a series on music arranged for by the staff of the NEA 
cooperation with the MENC Editorial Board, is reprinted with 
from the December 1949 issue of the NEA Journal. Music educa- 
ead Ruth Ellen's Lasley's article, ‘‘Dallas Children Play Strings’ 
of the November-December Music Epucators JourNnat, will be 
iterested in what is here said by Mrs, Keller, who is consultant 
tal music for the Dallas Independent School District. 
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M. KELLER 


No Grade Levels 


Moreover, instrumental music is one subject that 
has escaped the grade-level grouping. Taught with 
insight into how children grow musically, instru- 
mental music can be a real developmental program in 
which each child may grow along his own lines at 
his own rate. Multiple part-writing, for example, 
gives each child something he can do sucessfully in 
the group, no matter what the difficulty of the com- 
position may be. 

Imagine what a boon it would be in dealing with 
individual reading differences if a class could read 
aloud a certain story from different texts, ranging 
everywhere from first-grade primers to seventh-grade 
readers! Music happily lends itself to just such 
simultaneous reading because all parts, from the 
simplest to the most difficult, come forth in one har- 
monious whole. 

This kind of participation where each can, in his 
own measure, become important to the group is a 
way to strengthen children against the fear of not 
making good. Also, each player is challenged by a 
part which draws him out to his fullest capacity. 


City-wide Educational Venture 


In Dallas, the instrumental literature in use in the 
instrumental classes and the songs most adaptable in 
the vocal series are arranged in the greatest number 
of multiple parts with a range wide enough to include 
at least one part for each technical level. 

The aim is so to arrange the literature of the vocal 
and instrumental groups that each learner can par- 
ticipate at his level. <A sixth-grade flutist might 
demonstrate the beauty of his instrument to a second- 
grade music class by playing an obbligato to one of 
its songs. 

A third-grade “open-stringer” violinist might easily 
join an upper-grade choral group and string orchestra 
for a special occasion, since the literature is so ar- 
ranged that he may make music with the older group 
within the limits of his own development. 

The string, piano, and vocal teachers of the elemen- 
tary school work together to provide the type of 
music they feel will be most effective in giving stu- 
dents a feeling of joint accomplishment and interdepend- 


ence, 

This procedure is followed: 

(1) The vocal staff submits to the instrumental director a list 
of the pupils’ best-liked and most frequently sung songs. 

(2) From this list, those songs are selected which are best 
adapted to the instrumental idiom. 

(3) The final list is distributed among the instrumental teach- 
ers, who work in committees with the director to arrange the 
music. 

One teacher serves as a consultant on parts for the 
cello. The class piano staff analyzes the songs har- 
monically to list those with harmonies sufficiently 
simple to allow the piano beginner to chord successful- 
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ly an accompaniment by ear. (Some of the newer 
vocal texts are supplying the instrumental chord 
sequences and harmonic analyses of the songs. ) 

A visitor in one of the Dallas schools might easily 
walk into a wide variety of learning situations in 
which the instrumental pupils are in some way mak- 
ing that particular activity live with rhythm and tone 
that draws out a feeling response from the whole 
group. A child performer in the classroom gives the 
others a live performance to which they may respond 
in several ways. 

First, it’s fun just to listen. Second, it’s highly 
instructive to discover meter-signatures by pulsing 
or swinging to the music. 

The contour of the melody line may be dramatized 
or sketched. Entire art classes sometimes attend 
orchestra rehearsals and interpret in their own art 
medium the rhythm and line of the music which they 
have sensed through this listening experience. 

Fiddling and chording may be heard furnishing 
sparkle to  physical-education and _ folk-dancing 
groups, where the instrumentalist is indeed a valu- 
able asset. A cello obbligato may be heard weaving 
its tonal beauty into the voices in the singing class 

truly an opportunity for studying musical beauty. 

In a class where the voices are all high and light, 
including the teacher’s, even an open-string harmonized 
part on the low C’s can be an exciting harmonic experi- 
ence. 

The addition of these bass tones adds a depth and 
color to children’s singing experiences. Furthermore, 
the string players learn to phrase or breathe with 
their bows as the singer breathes. It is pleasing to 
enter a school during a daily devotional period and 
hear a child pianist over the school’s public-address 
system, adding his mite to the spiritual refreshment 
which he can create through his music. 

School units take on life with the use of the folk 
instruments. Fiddles, tabor (a long drum), record- 
ers, clarinets, or even tonettes can recreate the Morris 
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© PREPARED by the staff of the headquarters office 
of the Music Educators National Conference, this 
28-page pamphlet includes important information 
regarding current and recent activities, publications, 
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dance tunes of castle life in the Middle Ages in 1 
stimulating fashion that will forever invest these 


little tunes with meaning. The associations formed 
open up a new pleasure in listening to famous classi- 
cal compositions over the air and in concert based on 
these Morris dance tunes. 

Examples too numerous to describe unfold in every 
study of social customs. Long lists of technical, 
musical, and social learnings may be accredited to 
these experiences, which certainly expand the chil- 
dren’s musical competence. 

But the real significance for their development is 
the direction in which these experiences impel them 
to go. Children who have tasted music in their daily 
living at school and at home are most likely to make 
it a part of their adult life. For them, delayed learn- 
ing through the school’s failure to consider this need 
of children will not sound the solemn knell of some- 
thing lost to them forever. 


The Classroom Teacher 


The classroom teacher is sort of a thermostat of the 
cultural climate of the school. Without her guidance 
of talented students, the warmth of their richness 
fails to filter through the school. Hot and cold spots 
develop, with only a few of the talented who are tak- 
ing special instruction getting anything from the 
instrumental music at school. Even these few are 
limited in their experience to more or less isolated 
“lessons.” 

Armed with the essential skill of knowing how to 
direct the tuning of the instruments, given resource 
information from the instrumental teachers about 
suitable literature—plus a dash of teacher-teacher 
planning for good measure—and the regular class- 
room teacher can release a whole new force for child 
growth in her classes through instrumental music. 

It is only fair to warn teachers that it’s contagious. 
A conference with the instrumental teacher on how 
to tune may lead to an enthusiastic after-school teach- 
ers’ class. 

In the Lida Hooe School in Dallas, every teacher 
in the building takes a string-class lesson Thursday 
afternoon with the orchestra teacher. 

These teachers were the pride and joy of the entire 
student body when they appeared on an assembly 
program with the school orchestra in the spring, even 
though a young critic named Tommie had this com- 
ment to make: “Well, that was one time the kids 
were better than the teachers.” 

A sixth-grade teacher in another building, an 
ardent music lover and able pianist, organized a class- 
room orchestra in her room. This musical group was 
thoroughly worthwhile because of the joy of both 
teacher and pupils in creating something together. 

Realizing the full benefits to be had through instru- 
mental music requires appropriate teaching practices. 
However, classroom teachers trained in a psycho- 
logical approach will find it easy to become acquainted 
with the use of the instruments. Instrumental teach- 
ers are eager to exchange educational ideas. Class- 
room and instrumental teachers are sure to find fresh 
inspiration in ways to promote child growth through 
their exchange of ideas. The initial step is simply to 
start getting acquainted with each other. 
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ROBERT 


AN interesting discussion of a timely topic is 
presented in this condensation of Robert Nye’s 
doctoral thesis completed in August 1949 for 
the University of Wisconsin. Formerly music 
consultant at Highland Park, Illinois, and a 
member of the staff of the Summer Music Clinic 
at the University of Wisconsin for the past 
three summers, Dr. Nye is now professor of 
music at the State Teachers College in Florence, 
Alabama. 


UPERVISION is a term not clearly understood in 

public schools today. In fact, there are persons 

who doubt that supervision, as they define it, exists 
at all. Nevertheless, the supervision of music has re- 
flected with consistency the trend of supervision gener- 
ally in American schools. 

Early supervision took for granted that the classroom 
teacher knew little about teaching and that the supervisor 
understood exactly what should be done. Classroom 
teachers of music were told what their objectives were, 
and what exercises, techniques, and songs should be used 
to reach those objectives. The music supervisor gave 
demonstration lessons to show teachers how to teach, and 
returned later to inspect their progress. 

In the 1920’s there was agitation for the departmentali- 
zation of elementary school music, in the belief that 
music could best be taught by music specialists. At the 
present time there is agitation for the teaching of music 
by the classroom teacher, in the belief that music thus 
taught is best for the child. Implicit in the philoso- 
phy which supports this position is a high confidence in 
the ability of the classroom teacher to meet responsibili- 
ties which include the education of the child through the 
medium of music. The further extension of this philoso- 
phy has led to a concept of the music expert as a con- 
sultant whose services are available to the classroom 
teacher of music. 

The evolution of supervision has reached a point at 
which the very meaning of the word no longer applies to 
it in view of its function. It has become a shared activity 
—cooperative, not authoritarian—centered in child de- 
velopment rather than in the teacher or in the subject 
matter. 

When current educational beliefs are applied to music 
teaching, it is supposed that: (1) When the classroom 
teacher is permitted to participate in a democratic school 
environment he will respond by displaying a professional 
attitude. (2) He will then strive to grow in capability to 
teach music and will succeed in doing so—with the ad- 
visory assistance of the music expert. 

It is well known that a lack of preparation in music 
on the part of the classroom teacher in the past has con- 
stitute(| a major problem in music supervision. Never- 
theless, the present assumption seems to be that whether 
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Cooperative Music Supervision 
in the Elementary School 






E. NYE 


the classroom teacher is well trained, poorly trained, or 
completely untrained musically, he will accept as his pro- 
fessional duty the teaching of music to his group, and 
that, with the cooperative aid of the music consultant, he 
will eventually do this satisfactorily. 

The emphasis on child development, coupled with the 
trend toward more democratic relationships, has often 
resulted in a lack of understanding of the function of 
supervision. The subsequent disorganization has been 
increased by: (1) a shifting teacher population; (2) a 
shortage of elementary teachers; (3) a rapid increase in 
the number of students, and (4) the insufficient prepara- 
tion of many grade teachers to teach music. It is under- 
standable that the music supervisory area is not infre- 
quently one of confusion, and that investigation and 
study are needed there. 


A Recent Study 


A survey study in this area was completed recently at 
the University of Wisconsin. This investigation* was. 
provoked by the lack of information concerning current 
practices in cooperative music supervision. It was under- 
taken for the purposes of exploring such supervision, 
examining its practices, and presenting an evaluation of 
those practices by the classroom teachers and music con- 
sultants who worked together. 

The following description of a music consultant or 
music counselor plan of organization was enclosed with 
letters of inquiry sent to school officials and leaders in 
education in many sections of the United States: 


THe Music CONSULTANT oR Music COUNSELOR PLAN 


(1) The classroom teacher assumes responsibility for 
the teaching of music. This takes place ordinarily from 
kindergarten through fifth or sixth grade. 

(2) The music specialist is not a “supervisor” and_ has. 
no administrative authority. All room teachers understand 
that he is a helper, a resource person, a demonstrator of 
methods and techniques, and a fellow teacher with whom 
they plan cooperatively. 

(3) The music specialist is a “consultant” from whom 
room teachers may obtain aid and advice. He is also an 
active teacher, teaching those aspects of the music program 
in which any room teacher may not be sufficiently skilled at 
a given time. 

(4) The music specialist is engaged in teacher training, 
helping all classroom teachers to become more skilled and 
confident in their music teaching. 

(5) This plan of organization is one consciously employed 
by the school administration; it is not the chance practice 
of the music specialist. 


Those who received these letters were asked to direct 
the writer to school systems which employed this type of 
music program. Eventually, officials in fifty-four school 
systems in twenty-seven states gave assurance that 2 


*Dr. Nye's thesis, Critical Survey and Evaluation of Practices in Cooperative 
Supervision of Music in the Elementary School. 
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music consultant plan as described was in operation in 
their school systems, and consented to the distribution 
of questionnaires among the teachers and music per- 
sonnel who worked under this plan. Accordingly, 142 
music consultant questionnaires and 2,214 classroom 
teacher questionnaires were distributed. Seventy-five 
consultant questionnaires and 1,112 classroom teacher 
questionnaires were returned, amounting to slightly more 
than fifty per cent of those distributed in each instance. 
The questionnaires were returned individually; they 
were not collected by school officials. A complete sum- 
mary of questionnaire returns will not be attempted 
here, but a selection of results thought to be of interest 


will be made. 
Opinions of Classroom Teachers 


A large majority of classroom teachers reported the 
definite scheduling of music classes. However, this was 
true in most schools only on the day the consultant was 
able to be in the building; on the other days, the teach- 
ers were encouraged to teach music at any time which 
was appropriate to the classroom activities in progress. 
\bout twenty-three per cent of the teachers reported no 
definite scheduling of music classes. 

The most valuable aid the consultant offered the class- 
room teachers was reported to be demonstration teaching. 
More than half of the teachers also mentioned: (1) 
the providing of resource materials; (2) individual con- 
ferences, and (3) bulletins and other printed aids. More 
than half of the teachers were of the opinion that they 
had more music materials and equipment now than prior 
to the adoption of the consultant plan. 

More than seventy per cent of the teachers believed 
that music consultants should be paid no more than 
classroom teachers of equal educational and teaching 
experience, 

Opinions of Music Consultants 


The most widely used official titles reported were: 
music consultant (twenty-four responses); music su- 
pervisor (twenty-two responses), and music teacher or 
special teacher (thirteen responses). 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the consultants re- 
sponding to the question were of the opinion that the 
consultant plan was preferable to a specialist plan (in 
which music experts would teach all the music). 


The selection of incoming teachers by school admin- 
istrations without the advice of music personnel was re- 
ported by slightly less than seventy-five per cent of the 


consultants. Slightly more than half of them reporte| 
an increasing emphasis on musical preparation in teach- 
er selection, since the inauguration of this plan. 

A scheduled time for working with each teacher was 
reported by slightly less than seventy-five per cent of 
the consultants. 

According to consultant rating of classroom teacher 
ability to teach music, there was revealed no conclusive 
evidence that such ability was greater on one grade level 
than on another. The belief that the teachers who most 
needed aid requested it was reported by slightly less than 
half of the consultants. 

In the opinion of slightly less than seventy-five per 
cent of the consultants who responded to the question, 
school administrations have been more cooperative in 
supplying music materials and equipment than prior to 
the adoption of the consultant plan. This plan required 
varying amounts of material and equipment in excess 
of the requirements of a supervisor plan, according to 
approximately fifty-two and one-half per cent of those 
who responded to the question. 

Salaries no higher than those of classroom teachers 
of equal education and experience were reported by 
slightly less than fifty-five per cent of the consultants. 

An average of two-thirds of the time allotted to con- 
sultant plan work was reported devoted to teaching. This 
included demonstration teaching and some instances of 
assuming responsibility for classes of teachers unable to 
instruct their own groups in music. 

Art and physical education were reported to be the 
areas of the curriculum other than music which were 
most frequently organized on a consultant basis. 

There was some evidence that when consultants aided 
teachers on an individual basis, as the plan implies, they 
acted as consultants to some and as supervisors to others, 
depending upon the capabilities and attitudes of the in- 
dividual teachers. 

Comparisons of Opinion 

The opinions of the classroom teachers and music con- 
sultants were found to be in general agreement on the 
following points : 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX 
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IN the last issue of the Journal, the first few of a 
series of abstracts of research studies in music educa- 
tion were reported by Dr. Larson, who is chairman of 
the Department of Music Education and school psy- 
chologist, Eastman School of Music, a member 
(1946-52) of the Music Education Research Council, 
and the compiler of the well-known “Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Music Education, 1932-48” pub- 
lished by the MENC under Research Council aus- 
pices. 

Here, Dr. Larson presents a general review of 
research activities in the music education field. An 
early issue of the Journal will continue the series of 

abstracts of special studies. 


EFORE PRESENTING A REVIEW of the present status of 
research in music education, it may be well to point 
out some of the peculiar problems which face the 

music educator. Such perspective may give significance 
to present research accomplishments as well as indicate 
the need for further investigations in this field. 

It must be remembered that music is one of the more 
recent additions to the school curriculum. It has had a 
rapid growth during the past twenty-five or thirty years, 
but proper recognition of it educationally has been slow, 
and it has not as yet attained the full status of a regular 
and required school subject. In many localities, music 
has been promoted more for the purpose of general 
school and community entertainment than for its in- 
herent educative values. Its non-required status has 
allowed school administrators considerable leeway in 
deciding on the amount and kind of music that shall be 
offered in their schools; too often its acceptance and use 
have been conditioned by such variables as community 
demand and financial support, scheduling problems, the 
administrator’s personal reactions to music, and his in- 
terest in it as a social relations force in the community. 
The result is that offerings in music vary from programs 
with full development in its many vocal and instrumental 
forms, to schedules which practically ignore it. 


+> 


However, the fact that many educators do not recog- 
nize music as a necessity in education is not due merely 
to its relative newness in the curriculum or to the utili- 
tarian and practical emphasis given it. Rather, its true 
place in education has been affected by a general failure 
to understand fully its real purposes and potentialities. 
In the first place, the nature of music makes objective 
measurement of its cultural, emotional, and aesthetic 
values very difficult or impossible ; and so capable music 
educators are at a disadvantage in substantiating their 
claims for music in these important respects, and, in 
turn, in firmly establishing it as a necessary subject. 
Furthermore, many musicians themselves have been 
partly at fault; too often they have been interested only 
in studying music and in performing and conducting it 
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whenever and wherever there has been professional op- 
portunity to do so. Such musicians have not been as 
concerned as they should have been about the psycho- 
logical and educational meanings of music in relation to 
the individual needs of the child. They have been con- 
tent to leave this matter to the general educator or to 
others who may not understand the vital problems in- 
volved in teaching music. 

A more promising and hopeful situation has been fast 
developing in recent years, the import of which has not 
yet been fully realized. Leading colleges have been 
adding to their music faculties music teachers who have 
both the desire and the necessary educational background 
to establish programs of research in music education. 
Particularly has this been true in colleges where a thesis 
is still required for both the master’s and the doctor’s 
degree. As a result, hundreds of studies have been made 
in these schools in an attempt to solve pertinent questions 
in music pedagogy in the interest of more rational and 
more effective music teaching. But the cumulative bene- 
fits of these researches have not been realized, for the 
studies have been done by the various colleges in an 
independent and uncoordinated manner, often with con- 
siderable duplication of labor. 


> 


In the interest of economy of effort, the writer, to 
determine the scope, nature, and significance of the work 
done, initiated a survey of completed research studies in 
music through the Committee on Research in Music 
Education of the Music Educators National Conference. 
The result was the Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education, 1932-1944. This book contains the 
titles of 1,124 studies done in ninety-one colleges. The 
writer revised the Bibliography for a second edition.* 
It now contains over 1,600 titles, and indicates that over 
one hundred research studies in music education are 
being completed each year. These studies cover a wide 
scope in music pedagogy and include investigations in 
the following general subjects: organization and admin- 
istration; the place of music in public school or college 
curricula; criticism and evaluation of content and pro- 
cedure of music courses ; experimentation with new pro- 
cedures ; the teaching of music to special groups ; analysis 
of special problems and techniques in teaching specific 
instruments; music in relation to personal, social, and 
physical development; creative music; music apprecia- 
tion ; integration of music with other subjects ; evaluation 
of school music materials; the status of music teaching 
in various localities; the history and development of 
music education ; trends in music education ; preparation 
of teachers and requirements for certification ; objectives 

* Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education, 1932-1948, may be 


secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. ($2.00 postpaid.) 
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and attitudes in music education; studies on test con- 
struction and musical aptitude; vocational and avoca- 
tional guidance in music; special problems of teaching 
music in various types of schools; the measurement of 
pupil achievements in music; the relationship of physical 
factors and motor skills to musical performance ; the re- 
lationship of musical talent to general intelligence and 
aptitudes in other subjects; music in relation to com- 
munity life and adult education, and others. 

It is to be regretted that most of these studies have 
remained on the shelves of university libraries, unpub- 
lished and relatively unknown. It is hoped that once 
their existence has been brought to light through the 
Bibliography, they will be adapted to general use. Also 
many of them can very likely serve as basic and cumu- 
lative material for further research. We trust that an 
awareness of these studies will lead to abstracts of them 
being made available for the benefit of music educators 
who may be interested in them; in fact, the Editorial 
Board has made space available to publish abstracts of 
some of the most important studies in the columns of the 
Music Epucators JOURNAL, as was done in_ the 
February-March 1950 issue. Also, music educators who 
are especially interested in certain studies listed, either 
for immediate use or as basic material for further re- 
search, can probably secure most of them through inter- 
library loans. 

+> 


\ knowledge of what has been collectively accom- 
plished by many serious music educators in various col- 
leges in the country may, it is hoped, help to answer 
controversial and unsolved questions in music education. 
From such endeavor there should follow an enlightened 
methodology resulting in more skillful teaching, an in- 
sight into the relative accomplishments of stated objec- 
tives in music education, an understanding of the place 
of music in the life of each student, and an appreciation 
of the true relationship of music to the curriculum as a 
whole in the light of its general contribution to school 
and society. Such an understanding of music as a vital 
force in education will do much to clarify its current 
anomalous position in the school curriculum and _ help 
secure for it a recognized and well deserved place in the 
educational scheme. 

In addition to the mass of unpublished studies brought 
to light by the Bibliography, there continues to be the 
usual amount of published material in the educational 
and psychological journals. The index number of the 
Psychological Abstracts gives each year a list of from 
forty to sixty studies on music, most of which come from 
departments of psychology where emphasis is placed on 
an experimental psychology of music. These studies 
mainly treat the subjects of music tests, perception and 
learning, musical feeling, and music therapy; few of 
them relate to immediate problems in teaching school mu- 
sic. Similarly, little can be found on school music in the 
Yearbooks of the Music Teachers National Association, 
which are largely devoted to papers on general music 
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subjects given at its annual meetings in December, or in 
the Bulletins of the National Association of Schools of 
Music, the national accrediting organization for music, 
which give the reports of its various committees on i:c- 


creditation and curricula. 

The Education Index lists a large number of articles 
and books on music and music education. Most of the 
listed articles that are devoted to the teaching of school 
music are found in such sources as Educational Music 
Magazine, The Instrumentalist, the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL, and the magazines of various state school 
music associations. Little space is given in these jour- 
nals and magazines to formal research studies in music 
education, but there are many valuable articles that dis- 
cuss music education procedures, and thus influence 
music methodology. 

<> 

The Music Educators National Conference, which is 
the music division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, unfortunately has not continued the publication of 
its Yearbooks since 1940. These Yearbooks served as a 
record of the annual meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and one formerly could find in 
them not only numerous papers on school music teaching 
but also some reports of research in music education. 
Instead of the Yearbooks, the Music Educators National 
Conference in 1947 published the Music Education 
Source Book, “a compendium of data, opinion, and rec- 
ommendations compiled from the reports of investiga- 
tions, studies, and discussions conducted by the ME.NC 
Curriculum Committee during the period 1942-1946,” 
This source book represents the collaboration of nearly 
2,000 MENC members who worked over the four-year 
period on many different music curriculum committees. 
It covers material on levels of instruction from pre- 
school through college, information on organization and 
function of school music, discussions on techniques of 
instrumental and vocal music, and treatment of various 
related subjects. The J/usic Education Source Book is 
a valuable contribution to music education and should 
be in the hands of every serious music educator. 

While the Music Educators National Conference does 
not directly engage in research activities, through its 
Music Education Research Council it stimulates and pro- 
motes certain important studies of general and practical 
interest which are published as bulletins and information 
leaflets. The Research Council is continuously at work 
on new bulletins and on the revision of its older ones. 
A complete list of such available materials may be se- 
cured from the Music Educators National Conference. 


a 


This review of research in music education is intended 
to indicate in a general way what music educators are 
doing in the interest of improving music pedagogy and 
of establishing music in its true place as one of the most 
important subjects in the school curriculum. Real prog- 
ress is being made: the effects of former efforts are 
being felt in the classroom, and an increasing number of 
music educators are gaining background and experience 
to carry research projects into new vantage grounds. 
Such alertness and activity to solve music’s pedagogical 
problems can be all-important in establishing music as 
one of the most valuable subjects in the Americat 
schools. 
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STERLING H. MISCHE 


HERE is something exalting about clear, 

voices that lifts the soul and opens the heart of 

the church-goer. But it is all too seldom that we 
hear of junior choirs, particularly in smaller communi- 
ties, from 2,000 to 8,000 population. I know of several 
instances where churches have in their Sunday schools 
at least forty or fifty children from the fifth through 
eighth grade and have no junior choir. This lamentable 
situation could be multiplied hundreds of times. 

In addition to beautifying the service, children’s choirs 
serve the important task of training boys and girls for 
future senior choir membership. The children advance 
from one group to the other, beginning in the junior 
choir when in the fourth or fifth grade of school, going 
into the intermediate choir when they enter junior high 
school, and culminating with senior choir membership 
about their third year of senior high school, depending 
upon their voices. There are other benefits resulting 
from such a program. 


young 


(1) The children have the gratifying experience of 
assisting in the worship service. 

(2) The church membership potential is increased. 
(3) Asa result of their experiences in junior choirs, 
more students will go out for high school music groups. 

(4) The music standards of the community will be 
raised, and more interest shown in community music 
activities. 

(5) The socializing effect of doing things together 
teaches the boys and girls cooperation. 

Why then, when there are so many factors in their 
favor, is there such a dearth of junior choirs in America? 

It cannot be because of a shortage of children in this 
age group. You do not need thirty, or forty, or more. 
Ten or twelve will do very nicely. Is it because there is 
insufficient music available for this kind of choir? Not 
at all, as a glance through the many catalogs of our fine 
music publishers will prove. 

One cause is that in the smaller community there is not 
always a person in each church, let alone in the whole 
town, who has the proper training to deal with the child 
voice in an intelligent manner. How can we cope with 
this problem? Here are a few suggestions. The teacher 
of vocal music in the school system, who should know 
something about the subject, can form a class to instruct 
interested choir directors from various churches in the 
art of handling the child voice effectively and intelligent- 
ly. A few children should be brought to the class for the 
purpose of demonstration. Good books on the subject 
of child voice training can be studied. If the town is 


near a college, assistance from a member of the music 
faculty may be secured. 


A phase of the program to be 
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More Junior Choirs 


THIS timely discussion points the pathway to 

church-school cooperation in choral activity. 

The author shows how one midwest community 

gained the backing of parents, students, pastor 

and school in organizing and a a 
junior church choir. 


looked into is the music available for these children’s 
choirs. 

Another cause of the dearth of junior choirs is that 
the interest of the parents and children has not been built 
up, and that they have not been awakened to the benefits 
that will be derived from such a program. First of all, 
there is the minister who must give his approval to the 
plan. And what minister would refuse? Then borrow 
something from the politicians: personal contact. Secure 

list of the names of children in the junior choir age 
bracket in the church in which the choir is to be or- 
ganized and visit their parents, explaining the project 
to them. Use records of children’s and boys’ choirs 
along with a talk before the Sunday school or the con- 
gregation. Form letters may also be used to advantage. 

It may take quite a bit of persuading on the part of 
the director to get some of the older children to sing 
in the same choir with the younger boys and girls. 
There may be a case now and then where an eighth- 
grader will think it below his dignity to sing in the same 
group with “those kids in the fifth grade.” It may also 
be that some of the boys look at singing as an activity 
for the “sissy.” Teacher magnetism and enthusiasm can 
overcome this. The director may find that some of his 
choristers will be in other activities which meei at the 
same time as his choir rehearsal. May I make this sug- 
gestion based on what’was done here in Muscatine, 
Iowa? The Ministerial Association, through a letter to 
the Superintendent of Schools, requested that Wednes- 
day night be kept free of school activities, so that the 
churches could have that week night for youth activi- 
ties. This request was granted, with the result that ab- 
senteeism at rehearsals was lowered. 

It is through such cooperation among the various in- 
terests in a community that a successful project of this 
sort, or any other, may be carried on. 

We began by having the junior choir meet immediately 
after school, and the intermediate choir at 6:30 p.m. 
The junior group included those boys and girls who were 
in the fourth to sixth grade in school, while the seventh- 
and eighth-grade children made up the personnel of the 
intermediate choir. From the very first, the women’s 
society of the church was busy taking measurements for 
robes, securing the material, and then sewing and fitting 
the garments. These industrious ladies not only made 
the robes; they also paid for the materials. We had 


fiftv-eight youngsters in both groups at that time. The 
robes are made of maroon-colored rayon faille, and the 
stoles are white. 

We thought that it would be a good idea to wait for a 
special service for the first wearing of the new robes, 
and so we waited until the Thursday of Holy Week 
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for this important occasion. Needless to say, the chil- 
dren were very enthusiastic about it. On that Thurs- 
day night during a candlelight communion service we 
made our appearance in the new robes—a very impres- 
sive service for all concerned. And just a few days 
later, on Easter morning, the children sang before a 
congregation of 1,200. The wonderful story of Easter 
combined with the beautiful singing of our robed junior, 
intermediate, and senior choirs made a lasting impres- 
sion on all who were there. 

We then began to work out a plan for a richer, more 
comprehensive program, and the result is a schedule put 
into operation a year ago last fall. 

The juniors come to the church immediately after 
school as before, and have a recreation, craft, and Bible 
study program under the direction of the youth director 
and minister from 4:00 to 4:45. At 4:45 the choir re- 
hearsal begins; this lasts until 5:30, when the children 
are dismissed to go home. 

The intermediates’ program begins at 5:45 with a 
supper in the church dining room. At 6:30 we go to 
the rehearsal room and work on our numbers for ap- 
proximately one hour, after which the recreation and 
Bible study programs are held, and I have a few minutes 
rest before holding the senior choir rehearsal. 

One week before rehearsals were to begin, we sent 
letters to the parents of all boys and girls in the fourth 
through the eighth grades who were members of the 
church to which the choir belonged. A letter similar to 
the following one was sent to parents of children of 
junior choir age. 


Dear Parents: 

The Intermediate Choir has made an important contribu- 
tion to our worship services. We believe that our church 
is providing the young people with valuable training in the 
process 

This year we are adding extra features to this program for 
our Intermediate Choir. Each Wednesday night, the church 
will provide for members of this group a twenty-five cent 
supper at 5:45 o'clock. At 6:30 the choir rehearsal will be 
held, and at 7:30 special activities and Bible study. Dismissal 
will be promptly at 8:30 each Wednesday night. 

The purpose of this plan is to provide training for our 
young people that will help them to be better Christians and 
members of the church 

We ask your cooperation in encouraging regular attendance 
at the Wednesday evening session and participation at the 
Sunday morning worship service. Attendance will be checked 
at both meetings, and a beautiful recognition pin will be 
presented to each youth member who has not missed more 
than five times from October to June. 

We ask you to encourage regular attendance. 

Thanking you in advance for the cooperation we know you 
will give us, we are sincerely yours, 


These letters were signed by the minister, youth di- 
rector, and choir director. 

The pin mentioned in the preceding letter is a small 
pin with a gold cross in a field of blue with the word 


“choir” underneath ; the cost to us is sixty cents. Sucl 
a pin gives the boys and girls something tangible to work 
for and receive—which is very important to them. Bui 
more important, by being present at all rehearsals and 
services, the young people have grown musically, social 
ly, and in the faith of their church. 

Now a few words about the music we use. The jun- 
iors are kept on unison songs for the first ten to twelve 
weeks and then, after being classified as to first am 
second soprano, we begin two-part work. Care must 
here be exercised not to use numbers in which the second 
soprano part goes below Middle C or the adjacent B nat 
ural. Remember, the voices belong to fourth-, fifth-. 
and sixth-graders. 

For the intermediate choir, we use SA arrangements 
where the alto part does not go below A natural. W* 
also do some SAB numbers, using the intermediates on 
the soprano and alto parts, and adding a few men from 
the senior choir to sing the baritone part. Be careful 
here not to use too many men, or they will obscure the 
other parts. We use one man for every six children. 
This combination is unusual to most congregations and 
is also very effective. 

Here are a few collections that we use and have found 
successful: Schirmer’s Two-Part Choruses for Junior 
Choir; The Treble Choir, published by Hall & McCrea- 
ry; The Junior-Intermediate Anthem Book, edited by 
Rey. Earl C. Harper. I prefer collections to octavo be- 
cause of the saving involved. I would also recommend 
the catalogs of the H. W. Gray Co., Harold Flammer, 
G. Schirmer, Oliver Ditson, and the Music Journal's 
Index to New Music. 

[ am in a fortunate position in being the vocal music 
instructor in the junior high school here, so the boys and 
girls in my intermediate church choir are also in the 
music classes and glee clubs that I have in school. With 
the training they receive in school in sight singing, music 
fundamentals, and other aspects of singing carrying over 
into our church work, we are able to attain very good 
results. 

There is the same carry-over into the junior choir of 
the training the children receive in the elementary school. 
This can be brought about in every church in every com- 
munity. Put the training the young people receive in 
the schools to good use in the church music program. 
After all, what good is a school music program if it does 
not enrich the community ? 





Note: Here is a list of vooks: How to Train Children's Voices, by T 
Maskell Hardy: The Child Voice in Singing, by F. E. Howard: The Mecha 
nism of the Human Voice, by Emil Behnke; Voice, Song and Speech, by 
Browne & Behnke; The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, by Sir Morell Mac 
kenzie; Plain Words on Singing, by William Shakespeare. There are 
course, many other good books on the subject. The ones here listed are 
those with which I am familiar. 
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with ELKHART Instruments 
for Finer Musicianship 


The whole community is proud of a good band. Trimly attired, smartly stepping 
through field maneuvers or on the concert stage — Mothers and Dads, 
whether they have youngsters in the band or not, get a thrill out of the 

whole organization. A thrill, that is... IF ...the playing is good. 

That, they know, depends on the Bandmaster. Yet he never has a chance to alibi 

the fuzzy or off-pitch notes or stiff phrasing of poorly made instruments. 


It is important to school officials, to the band, and to you — 
to have the community solidly backing band activities. 


Elkhart instruments can help you achieve the reputation you want. 

True in tone and timbre in every register .. . faithful in interpreting each 

player's musicianship ... Elkharts add to the beauty and richness of every 
and performance. See why for yourself at your first opportunity. The man 

band perf See why for y If at your first oppo y. Th y 

professional construction features and reasonable prices will surprise you. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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Honoring Yesterday's 


Band 


READERS who enjoy reliving the past—or, 
at least one group’s past—will be especially 
interested in this article by Mrs. Sherman, who 
says: “In attending, with my teacher-husband, 
numerous high-quality concerts over New 
York State, it strikes me rather forcibly that 
there is abroad in the land, now affluent and 
progressive, a disregard for the less superior, 
but equally earnest, endeavors which have been 
made in the past to bring music into our 
schools. Moreover, there still exist in many 
areas, schools, pupils, and teachers who as yet 
lack the advantages of the larger communities. 
This article is a tribute to their efforts, also, 
since, by virtue of economics and geography, 
not all can produce Grade A outfits—a classifica- 
tion which is all too often taken as the sole 
measure of ability and effort. 


BSERVING the polished performances of fifty-piece 

bands smartly uniformed and flanked by glittering 

brass and silver instruments, the listener is amazed 
at their technical skill and at the quality of their reper- 
toires. The beauty and precision of the organizations, 
from even the smallest of schools, is a tribute to the 
advancement of American musical education. Yet, it 
often comes to mind that tribute which amounts to more 
than mere sentiment is due the band, its teacher, and its 
supporters of not-so-long-ago—the forgotten musicians 
of a recent yesterday, but a yesterday seemingly remote 
because of the tremendous strides made in school music. 

I think back fifteen years to the day when our school 
band was organized, and I smile reflectively at the meth- 
ods, techniques, and training employed—in comparison 
with the perfectionism of today. Yet, that smile makes 
one pause to wonder whether we now appreciate the 
pioneering spirit of enthusiasm which gave rise, in some 
of our less metropolitan areas, to musical organizations 
which, while far from superior, imbued their members 
with pride and an esprit de corps which many modern 
schools lack. Today, it means little, in many communi- 
ties, to “boost” a band; school districts ladle out both 
uniform money and hundreds to thousands of dollars 
a year for quality instruments. Music schools are turn- 
ing out a class of teachers of excellent calibre, under- 
standing, and training. This was not the picture a little 
more than a decade ago. 

Our band was initiated in study hall, I recall, where the 
entire high school was assembled—with no particular 
regard for ability, interest, or background. A repre- 
sentative of a music company displayed and demon- 
strated a variety of horns. The town bandmaster, who 
was to be our teacher, asked for a show of hands indicat- 
ing the number interested. Those interested were asked 
to stand and name the instrument of their choice. This, 
mind you, was the first time most of us had even seen 
a collection of horns. And, of course, there was no op- 
portunity to play one! Most of us had been told by 
our parents what to choose. The tone of a trumpet ap 
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pealed to me; but Mother had said, “Do play a clarinet; 
it is a girl’s instrument!” 
So when it came my turn to choose, I said feebly, 


“Clarinet”—while yearning to possess one of those gaudy 
trumpets. 

“What did you say?” called the bandmaster from the 
stage. 


Blushing furiously while the assemblage stared—this 
being my maiden speech—I replied from the back row, 
“Clarinet, I guess. But I like a trumpet better.” The 
bandmaster put me down for a trumpet, and those stu- 
dents who had no preference were assigned “peck” horns, 

That is how we joined the band which, as yet, had 
only a potential membership, an untrained teacher, and 
no instruments. The latter were not long in arriving, 
however. Whence our “Prof” resurrected them 
we'll never know. We thought they were God’s gift 
to music. More likely, they were relics of some junk 
heap augmented by Prof’s lending of some personal 
instruments to a chosen few. There wasn’t a new horn 
among them. The basses and altos were uprights, cov- 
ered with verdigris and dust. This gleaning accumulated 
nearly enough horns for everyone, but those who had 
none were not deterred. We exchanged, and mingled 
our salivary juices liberally. 


+> 


The first “tryouts” met in the town hall which, for 
four years, was our rehearsal room. Since it was a 
goodly walk from school, band took on the added glam- 
or of escape. There we sat, sixty or so of us, in a huge 
circle of chairs around the periphery of the hall. The 
various instruments of our choice were passed about 
with utter disregard for sanitation. But then, in those 
days, virus had not been discovered in such quantity 
as now exists! If we could cause a sound of sufficient 
strength to emit from the horn, the teacher wrote down 
our names. No attention was apparently paid to “em- 
bouchure.” In fact, I never heard the word until twelve 
years later when I married a music teacher. Most of 
us played for four years with rings and indentations 
which swelled our lips for hours. But we played! 

Oh, but we were a gala crew! One of the smallest 
boys played baritone, and a girl completely and absolutely 
tone-deaf played an “ump-bass.”” That she may have 
been stone-deaf as well may be proved by the fact that, 
upon one occasion, she lost her tennis shoes for two 
weeks, only to have the teacher discover them in the bell 
of her horn! In those days, anyone could, and did 
play; and by some grace of Providence, those whose 
‘ars were inadequate also were inadequate of wind and 
so their presence was scarcely noticeable. I shared a 
trumpet with a senior girl who was given priority over a 
freshman. No one, it seems, thought of that incon- 
gruity in connection with a “feeding” system. 
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The circle-system of rehearsal continued, with ar- 
rangement by sections so that first one group played, 
then another, then all together as Prof walked from 
group to group. Whether beginning band books were 
scarce, or whether the band was saving money, our first 
music was a laboriously hand-written blue staff book 
with scales and unison songs with fingerings copied in. 
Somehow, we advanced from the C scale to “Auld Lang 
Syne’—and from that to other song classics and the 
then-popular “When My Dream Boat Comes Home,” 
Prof’s favorite, and, in our opinion, the epitome of mu- 
sical achievement. Our first march was a medley of op- 
eratic tunes, starting with the “William Tell Overture” 

which we rendered in true Lone Ranger style. It 
closed with the “Toreador Song.” Incidentally, these 
were our only introductions to opera, and our idea of an 
aria centered around the parody of “Toreador, Toreador, 
don’t spit on the floor. Use the cuspidor. That’s what 
it’s for.” How we evaded copyright laws is a mystery, 
but this was not the only guilty arrangement in those 
days. 

+ 


Prof was a popular and beloved teacher, a sort of self- 
made musician of the old school. He had led town bands 
for years, and was probably hired “dirt-cheap” since he 
was not a college graduate. We received no state credit 
for our music under him. But we received what was 
more important than credit—pride in our achievement, 
no matter how ludicrous it may seem by today’s stand- 
ards, and a terrific round of adventures. We were in 
demand for every occasion, even to playing at a wedding 
reception. And, of course, “Dream Boat” came home 
there, too! Prof had a most amazing set of all-gold 
teeth and a gold-plated cornet which he played with 
effortless ease—producing a pure, round tone envied, 
but never copied, by his pupils. 

Prof put his whole heart into that band—and our 
first concert of songs met with spectacular acclaim, as we 
sweated and emptied spit valves frequently. Excellence 
of plaving seemed to depend upon the quantity of saliva 
one could spare. From that event, we rose to new 
heights—progressing to Bennett Band Book I and “Mili- 
tary Escort,” which was played with gusto at every op- 
portunity. We played for Grange, for church suppers, 
for dance recitals in Canada, and for parades. Since 
our leader was “getting along in years,” we were always 
taught how to march by two young border patrolmen. 
By this time, we were able to memorize “Washington 
Post” as well as “Escort.” And we knew we had “ar- 
rived,” as a marching band, when we were engaged to 
play for an N. R. A. parade—regardless of political 
affiliations and some parental objections. 

Then great tragedy fell. One Christmas vacation 
Prof died, suddenly. He wasn’t a particularly religious 
man, but the church was full. The band members oc- 
cupied seats of honor, then formed a tearful honor 
guard outside in the bleak December day. Silently, we 
saluted him—the godfather of our band. 

To “fill out” the year, we were tutored by a former 
Boston Symphony member, an excellent clarinetist and 
violinist. Perhaps his conducting held a little more fi- 
nesse, for we “smoothed out” considerably and played 
overtures from “Louise” and our new leader’s arrange- 
ment of “Two Guitars”—our first introduction to syn- 
copation, which did, indeed, seem like the definition of 
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“unsteady movement from bar to bar.” He exerted the 
influence of creating a legato style which “made” our in- 


door concerts. 

Next came our first real music teacher—a graduaie 
of a college, with background sufficient to enable hin 
to wield real influence. He brought to us his sousaphone, 
on which he played piccolo parts. He started sectionals 
—which sessions were the closest we ever came to pri- 
vate lessons. He introduced new marching techniques 
learned while marching with his father’s Fifth Regiment 
band of Albany. He continued our participation in area 
contests. Ratings were not then widely used, but we 
were deadly rivals in Class C with other small schoo!s, 
We crassly played for money and won many a contest 
for from twenty-five to fifty dollars. Possibly our play- 
ing would rate us so low today that a new grade would 
have to be invented; but we played Sousa marches in 
quantity, “Whistler and His Dog,” and overtures— 
which evidently made less of an impression upon us than 
did the more blatant marches. 

The financial earnings of the outfit over the years went 
into the uniform fund, and our efforts along that line 
carried us around the country to basketball tournaments 

-where we were hired to play in support of schools 
which did not have bands. The county fair found us 
competing for contest money, and thrilling at the chance 
for participation in the massed-band concert—which 
consisted of The National Anthem and, of course, “Mili- 
tary Escort.” Field days and Fourth of July celebra- 
tions saw us laboring over race tracks and dirt roads. 
Summertime found us fully organized and producing 
unrehearsed outdoor concerts. At these, we boldly 
“passed the hat” and, thanks to the generosity of towns- 
people and tourists who appreciated our difficulties in 
battling river flies and poor lighting, we made a neat 
sum. Indeed, we never presented a concert of any kind 
which did not line up streets full of cars and an audi- 
torium full of interested supporters. 

The acquisition of our uniforms was an Event. These 
outfits, consisting of a brilliant green cape and over- 
seas cap, elicited adulation from all but one town father, 
who quipped that we looked “like the Grand Union on 





parade.” 
+> 

Yes, we had a “good band” for those times, and per- 
haps it is just as well that we have no permanent re- 
cording of its playing—lest we listen superciliously to 
what was achieved in that age of musical education. It 
may be that it is more important that we loved and 
slaved for our band (which we did) than to have had 
it a magnificent creative outfit with new instruments 
(which our band was not). It is certainly important 
to realize that for the three band leaders we knew, we 
will always cherish a profound respect—as men typical 
of their day, who exerted their utmost, and worked 
under adverse circumstances. 

Our first two bandmasters died in the sunset of their 
musical careers; the last, the youth, in the dawn of his 
particular genius, and upon a foreign beachhead. The 
inspiration these men gave us remains; gratitude erases 
the tarnish of time, and nostalgia resolves discord into 
harmony in a salute to a bygone day—a day which, with 
its obvious deficiencies, nevertheless helped produce the 
very men and women whose batons today inspire Ameri- 
cans to become musical. 
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Coast to Coast... 
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RESONITE 
CLARINET 


In tone, intonation, and action 











the Bundy Resonite Clarinet has 
astonished—and delighted —even 
advanced players. One test will convince 
the most skeptical of its amazing 
accuracy of scale, purity of tone. 

Try it today! 


NOW—18 BUNDY INSTRUMENTS! From the 
new D> Piccolo to the BBp 
Sousaphone, the Bundy line is now 

the most complete line 

in the moderately priced field. 

All Bundy Instruments are backed by 
Selmer. Send the coupon, now, for full 


information on the entire Bundy line. 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23 — AUGUST 18 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Degrees 


Guest teachers: 


Alexander Capurso 
Syracuse University 


Walter Heermann, Director 
Madison Civic Music Assn. 


Wendell Hoss 
Los Angeles Symphony 


Harry B. Peters 
Fredonia State Teachers College 


Courses Offered: 


Music Theory and History 

Applied Music 

Orchestration 

Conducting 

Music in Society 

Music in Radio 

Contemporary Music 

Composition 

Opera 

School Music Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Elementary School Music 

Band Administration 

Teaching Music Appreciation in 
Secondary Schools 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
INSTITUTE 
August 15-16 


For information address: 


Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MUSIC CLINIC 


July 5-August 13 
All-State Band July 5-23 
Band Directors Institute July10-14 


All-State Orchestra and Chorus July 26- 
August 13 


Orchestra & Choral Directors inst. July 
31-August 4 


For information write: 


Music Clinic 
Music Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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For the Professional Growth of 
Music Educators 


WARREN 5S. FREEMAN 





HE SIGNIFICANT growth of the Music 

Educators National Conference and 

the associated professional organiza- 
tions has been one of the most important 
developments in the entire field of educa- 
tion over the last thirty years. Many 
who have witnessed this growth have 
been impressed by the tremendous strides 
made in the organizational activity of our 
profession, and have been thrilled by the 
outstanding gains achieved by the MENC 
and other great national music organiza- 
tions. 

However, our profession is nurtured 
by the contributions made to it by indi- 
viduals. If it is to grow to its full po- 
tential, these gains made on the national 
scene must somehow be translated into 
action on the “grass roots” level. Music 
educators in the far corners of the coun- 
try, in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet must be geared up to the national 
programs which have been developed. If 
the individual is to make the maximum 
personal contribution to the general 
growth of the music education profession, 
he must be thoroughly aware of his role 
in the total plan. 

To this end, and as an aid to profes- 
sional growth and achievement on the 
“grass roots” level, Boston University is 
to undertake as an experiment a Work- 
shop on Professional Problems in Music 
Education. For this purpose, a week has 
been set aside beginning August 14, 1950. 


An Experiment in Professional 
Cooperation 


With the encouragement of leaders in 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, with the support of the six New 
England state music educators associa- 
tions, and with the firm backing of the 
president, administrative staff, and faculty 
of Boston University, we are to conduct 
a week’s program which we hope will 
bring to the music educators in our area 
an opportunity for significant professional 
benefits and for integration of local and 
national interests and leadership. 

The staff will be invited to participate, 
not as leaders, but as co-workers with all 
who attend the conference. There will be 
no set papers or speeches. Discussion 
groups will be centered on various areas 
of music education. It is expected that 
participants in the conference will include 
officers and staff members of the Music 
Educators National Conference and other 
allied national organizations, representa- 
tives of the music trades, officers and 
directors of the state and regional groups 
in music education, officers of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and other leaders in 
education. All will join with the regular 
members of the workshop in the discus- 
sions which will take place. 

The agenda will include the various 
problems and aspects which pertain par- 
ticularly to professional relationships, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities. Such 
topics as the role of the individual music 


teacher in the state, regional, and national 
organization activities; the work of cur- 
riculum consultants groups and special 
committees on the state and local levels; 
the influence of the special projects 
groups; the perennial questions involving 
festivals and competitions; the role of 
music in general education, as a part of 
an integrated modern education program; 
business practices and professional ethics; 
public relations and community serv ices— 
all these and many other problems will be 
presented during the week’s discussion 
period. It is expected that records will 
be kept of the various discussion groups, 
and that a report covering the week’s 
deliberations will be prepared at the close 
of the workshop. 


For Mutual Helpfulness and 
Professional Growth 


One of the important phases of the 
program will be the opportunities avail- 
able to all who attend for informal social 
contacts and individual conferences. The 
chance for music educators to meet to- 
gether informally and discuss problems 
among themselves will mark an impor- 
tant contribution which we hope this 
workshop will make in the educational 
growth of all who attend. 

Among the lasting benefits that we 
hope will be evident as a résult of this 
workshop are the following: 


(1) Stimulation of individual partici- 
pation in the organizational aspects of 
music education. 

(2) Increased attention to all phases 
of the music educator’s professional re- 
lationships—with superintendents, princi- 
pals, key persons in other branches of 
education, and citizens generally. 

(3) Acceleration in New England of 
the Program for the Advancement of 
Music Education. 

(4) Progress toward the redefinition 
of music education m terms of its rich 
cultural influence in the lives of boys and 
girls. 


In our section, as in other areas of the 
country, there are many who, for various 
reasons, are unable to attend the national 
meetings and thus secure the insight and 
understanding afforded by the personal 
contacts with leaders from all parts ot 
the nation. The workshop should be 
helpful to all participants, whatever their 
background and experience, but especially 
to those who desire closer association 
with their colleagues in a week devoted 
to professional interchange and discussion 
of mutual problems. 

We hope that the pattern being estab- 
lished by Boston University in sponsoring 
this workshop and conference will 
freely copied and developed in other parts 
of the country. Through these means, 

we feel, the objectives of the great na- 
tional organizations in music educ ation, 
such as the Music Educators National 
Conference, will be brought closer to the 
individual members of the profession. 
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For everyone who conducts or hopes to conduct 
a school band . . . a glee club or choir . . . an opera . . . a symphony orchestra 


THE GRAMMAR OF CONDUCTING 


by Max Rudolf 


Here are the valuable secrets of baton technique all great conductors master. 
In a simple, easy-to-understand manner, the author shows you how to convey 
your musical ideas by means of a baton. 

The Grammar of Conducting is not a book on interpretation. It doesn’t try 
to tell you what effects to get—but how to get the effects you want. The 
lessons you learn from this practical primer can be applied to every type of 
choral and instrumental conducting. 


The book may be used both as classroom text and for self study. 
60 diagrams, 467 musical examples 
xvi, 350 pages 
$6.00 





From the Foreword by George Szell, Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra: 

In my opinion the present book fills admirably a widely felt need. It seems to me an unprecedented and brilliantly 
successful attempt to describe and explain the complex technique of conducting in a methodical yet lively manner. The 
approach is as novel as it is fascinating, because of the combination of knowledge, experience, and an extraordinary 
power of observation on the part of the author. 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street GSI KN Los Angeles 14: 700 West 7th Street 




















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC music educators! 


- @ You will have an opportunity 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER this summer to obtain graduate 
and, undergraduate credit while 
Howarp Hanson, Director studying under 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director PETER W. DYKEMA 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments and 
GERALD R. PRESCOTT 
SUMMER SESSION 
as well as 


JUNE 26—AUGUST 4, 1950 ROBERT WEATHERLY 


FALL SESSION = 


EARL BATES 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1950—JUNE 2, 1951 
both members of the St. Louis 


For further information address Symphony Orchestra 





ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 

Summer Session 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC JUNE 5 to JULY 14 
Rochester 4, New York 














Credits Certified by the 
State Department of Education 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music MUSIC AND ARTS 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, Director and Dean of Faculty UNIVERSITY 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 3801 West Pine Bivd., 


tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Cincinnati 19, Ohio St. Louls 8, Mo. 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
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SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
BEGINNING, MONDAY, 
JUNE 26 


Courses leading to the degrees 
B.M., M.M., and A.B. in music 
OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
A comprehensive curriculum makes it 
possible to study with eminent orchestra, 

band and choral conductors. 
intensive work in public school music 


Private instruction in piano, organ, violin, 
voice, band and orchestral instruments, 
composition, conducting and theory. 


ARTIST FACULTY 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Room 408 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Music Criticism 
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DANCE 

For further information, address Di- 
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Let's Glamorize the Viola 
VAL HILL 





THE director of orchestra and 
strings at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
tells how the study of the viola 
can be made so attractive that 
young people will be anxious to 
learn to play this instrument. 


Ok many years, one of the most diffi- 

cult of all the sections to fill in the 

symphony orchestra has been the viola 
section. This same difficulty goes on 
down through the semi-professional, the 
college, the high school, the elementary 
school, and the amateur orchestras. A 
definite shortage there is—and something 
can be done about it. 

It is interesting to note that in almost 
all demonstrations to promote enthusiasm 
for stringed instruments, one hears many 
times, “I certainly like the viola.” Proba- 
bly the main reason for fewer viola play- 
ers is that many people do not have the 
opportunity to study. Let us see that as 
many persons as possible have that op- 
portunity. 

The viola is the low violin voice, and, 
almost universally, it is the low voice 
that has human appeal. That there must 
be popular appeal in the sound of the 
viola is proved by the fact that several 
name bands use the viola to take a chorus 
or strain, with the reeds and brasses for 
background. The best type of piece is 
naturally the ballad or blues, because it 
fits the quality of the viola tone. For 
church music, the viola cannot be sur- 
passed. There is much fine viola litera- 
ture that is suitable for the church, with 
the accompaniment of either piano or 
organ 

There are some good first-position solo 
collections available for the viola student 
almost as soon as he begins his studies. 
Surely the thrill of playing any instru- 
ment is for the student to perform suita- 
ble solos with piano accompaniment. And 
this can be done individually or in groups. 
There is now a wealth of material to be 
used for either approach. 

The surest way to kill interest in young 
viola players is to perform bad arrange- 
ments for the strings. We have the 
same problem with French horn, in per- 
forming “sickly”-arranged music for 
bands. Viola parts should be as interest- 
ing as those for any other instrument. 
Do not allow the violist to become “sea- 
sick,” pecking away at those horrible 
afterbeat parts. Select good materials— 
arrangements with good inner parts. Here 
are some suggested materials which are 
quite well arranged for all the players: 


Polychordia String Library (three levels—ele- 
mentary, imtermediate, and advanced), arr. by 
Brown. New Yor Galaxy Music Corp. 

Junior Masterworks for Strings, by  Fishel- 
Wilson. Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

Twelve Easy Pieces for String Quartet or String 
Orchestra, Books I and II, by Samford. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 


One of the worst stumbling blocks of 
good viola playing is the failure of the 
teacher to sell the idea of home owner- 
ship. This salesmanship should be started 
early. Have you ever heard of a fine 
pianist using a school- or city-owned 
piano entirely? Indeed not. It must be 


done by sweating it out at home, at his 
own piano. And you will not find your 
viola virtuoso one who plays forever on 
a school-owned instrument. Use the 
city- or school-owned instrument to sell 
the idea; but have an understanding with 
the students and parents that when the 
trial has been completed, pupils must own 
their own instruments. The highest peak 
in student-teacher-parent cooperation is 
attained when a suitable instrument has 
been procured and purchased for the 
individual. For the student, it is the 
thrill of a lifetime. A keen interest in 
home practicing, higher attainment, and 
more participation is always noted when 
students own their own instruments, 
Also, no school-owned instrument ever 
receives the care or the attention that 
an instrument does which has been paid 
for dearly. 

Let us not continually wail that small 
towns cannot do this assignment of string 


teaching. Two of the best Louisiana 
high school violists are from one of our 
smallest schools and orchestras. These 


two talented young ladies were _ both 
chosen and did a commendable job with 
the All-Southern Orchestra. Why? Be- 
cause they like viola! Always a final 
test of good teaching. 


\ word about strings. It is very diffi- 
cult in the South to find strings that stand 
up in the humid climate. To date, the 
Supersensitive all-metal strings _ have 
seemed to stand up the best. Tuners 
must be used on the tailpiece for all four 
strings. Careful coaching to the studenis 
must be done in the first steps. These 
strings cannot be tuned above pitch and 
stretched. They must be handled with 
care but will stand the weather and will 
not go down in pitch as do ordinary 
strings. They will usually outlast their 
usefulness before breakage. Here a word 
of warning should be added: _ teachers 
should check when perfect fifths no 
longer ring true in tuning. In_ other 
words, Supersensitive strings should be 
replaced before they are completely worn 
out. (I am not a commissioned agent 
for Supersensitive strings, but they do 
work. ) 

Great care should be taken in securing 
instruments for the students. This is 
true in case of both school- and student- 
owned instruments. For — elementary 
groups, the full-sized violin makes a 
dandy viola. The mistake too commonly 
made by the school music teachers is that 
of purchasing the largest type of viola. 
The fact that the viola is already larger 
than the violin often causes a cramped 
playing position to be developed. By all 
means, the smaller size should be selected. 
Perhaps for the highest type of sym- 
phonic playing or for professional work, 
the huge type may have its place. Insist 
on the fifteen-and-one-half- or sixteen- 
inch viola—which is only an inch longer 
than a full-sized violin, rather than two 
or three inches longer. 

As to studies, there are splendid mate- 
rials on the market for beginners on 
viola. Also, there are some fine books 
for violinists who might wish to ) Keare 
viola, or change from violin to viola. One 
of the best books for this is Chi = 
from the Violin to the Viola, 
Whistler, published by Rubank, Inc, 
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Chicago. Many fine solo selections have 
becn assembled for the advanced player. 
For recent help along this line, get the 
publication, The Teaching of Viola, pre- 
pared by Paul Rolland, University of 
[llinois, Urbana. 

\ few good books from beginning to 
advanced levels are: 

Elementary Method for Viola, Book I, by Ward. 
(Books II and III are good follow-up material.) 
Chicago: Rubank, Inc. or 

Foundation Studies for Viola, Book I, Opus 
45, No. 54, by Wohlfahrt, arranged by Isaac- 
Lewis. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 

Foundation Studies for Viola, Book II, Opus 
45, No. 74, by Wohlfahrt, arr. by Isaac-Lewis. 
New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. or 

Practical Method for Viola (rapid advance- 
ment), by Hans Sitt. New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc 

Twenty Progressive Studies, by Dont-Svencenki. 
(This book should be used only if teacher plays 
viola; duet form, advanced.) New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 

Scale and Arpeggio Studies, Book I (rapid 
advancement), by Lifschey. (Book II uses all 
positions, very good, although advanced.) New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Be sure to have solo material to aug- 
ment these studies. Suggestions: 


First Solos for Viola, by Kritch. New York 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


Sol for Strings, by Whistler (all instru- 
ments if desired). Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 
Thirty-four Viola Solos with piano accompani- 
ment, arr. by Lesinsky. New York Belwin, 
Inc 


or 
Ten Easy Solos for Viola, by Heacox. Phila- 
delphia: Oliver Ditson Company. 

The Viola Player's Repertoire, Ten Solos, by 
Harvey Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company. 


In order to obtain the most completely 
assembled material, we would suggest 
that the ambitious teacher join the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association. The 
publications department of this new or- 
ganization has made listings for teaching 
material for violin, viola, cello, string 
orchestra, and full orchestra. These have 
all been prepared by experts in their 
respective fields. 

A few hints for teaching viola. On any 
instrument, try to teach in a way as near- 
ly like the approach to the teaching of 
individual lessons as possible. Individual 
differences in all types of students demand 
special attention. In viola teaching, 
special points to keep in mind are: 

(1) Keep fingernails cut closely to allow 
hammer-like strokes on finger board. (The 
student now understands that his hands are 
to be immaculately clean. ) 

(2) Keep thumb of left hand under viola 
neck at all times to avoid gripping. 

(3) Be sure that some practice is done in 
standing position. 

(4) Insist on good posture e/ther while stand- 
ing or sitting—both at practice and at lesson 
time. 

(5) Keep the bow straight; have students 
study bow arm in the mirror for self-correction. 

(6) Insist that every note played at home or 
during coaching be done with an ear for good 
intonation 


Some suggestions about vibrato. One 
ot the most important principles for ac- 
quiring a good tone is care in learning 
a good vibrato. Do not be misled to 
think there is only one type of good 
vibrate There is no good vibrato, how- 
ever, that is not relaxed. For young 
players, the finger vibrato is probably the 
most easily taught and helps keep the 
left hand relaxed at all times. It is 
desirable, also, in that the finger vibrato 
can easily be changed to hand vibrato, 
it ever desired. 

_The important point never to be lost 
sight of is that most self-taught vibratos 
are too fast, if not studied carefully (the 
nanny-goat” variety). The finger vi- 
brato is hest learned by practicing the 
trill on all strings, from: open to one; 
open to two; open to three, and open to 
four. ©n all of these trills, allow all 
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SUMMER STUDY IN MUSIC 


at 
Boston University Summer Term 
Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director 


Intersession, May 31 to July 8—Summer Session, July 10 to August 19 
Select your program from nearly fifty different courses 
Featuring 


WORKSHOP IN MUSIC EDUCATION—Third Season—July 12 to August 19 
Outstanding staff—Prominent speakers, including Professor Harry Wilson, Columbia 
Dr. Russell Morgan—Hazel Nohavec Morgan—and many others. 


CHORAL CLINIC—July 10 to July 21—Morton Luvaas, Allegheny College, Director 
BAND CLINIC—July 24 to August 4—Professor Gerald Prescott, U. of Minnesota, Director 


ORCHESTRA CLINIC—August 7 to August 18—Francis Findlay, Boston University, Di- 
rector 


Summer Concerts—Special Lectures—Recreation Opportunities—Dormitory facilities avail- 


able 
* * * 


For information and descriptive folder write 
Dean Warren S. Freeman 
Boston University College of Music 
25 Blagden Street, Dept. J 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 








MILLIKIN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 


THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 
W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 
Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


SUMMER SESSION—June 12—-August 4, 1950 
FALL SESSION—September 7-13—June 4, 1951 
Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF 
MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Catalog sent free upon request 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY ©@ College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voire, Orgen, Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, 
and Percussion instruments, Public School Music, Composition, Church Music, 
Musicology. Chorus. Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. Farulty inc'udes members of 
Boston Symphony. Bachelor's and Master’s Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. 





Catalog. 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS Room 110, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

the fingers to move with the trilling munity as in another, if given the op- 
finger. After the trill is controlled, portunity. We must look for every op- 
keep on trilling, but keep the fingers portunity to promote and develop young 
down (an unfinished trill). string groups. There is a very definite 

Emphasize: relaxation of fingers, trend throughout the United States for 
hands, and arms at all times! better string departments. 

There is entirely too much pessimistic Coda: Let us remember, we have the 
talk about string teaching. Students will most glamorous article for sale in the 
learn strings just as well in one com- musical world! 
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For every musician 
and student 


Music 


An Art and a Business 
By Paul S. Carpenter 


WITTY, brilliant answer to 

the grave problem facing the 
music world: how can we encour- 
age our serious musicians and com- 
posers in a culture dominated by 
radio, movies, record companies, 
and music publishers? $3.75 


Grieg: 
A Symposium 
Edited by Gerald Abraham 


OR THE first time in English 
— an important, detailed study, 
shedding much new light on the 
entire output of one of the most 
interesting and well-known com- 
posers. $3.00 


At all bookstores, or 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 
bee NORMAN, OKLAHOMA ccna 


Phil Saltman 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Con- 
centrating in the Popular Field with 
Classical Background: Piano, Voice, In- 
struments, Arranging, Musical Theatre, 
Workshops in Song Writing, Radio and 
Television Production, School Orchestra, 
Theatrical Productions, 
Broadcasts, Chorus, Re- 
citals, Individual Guid- 
ance. Co-ed. Veteran- 
approved. Spring Term 
begins Ma Samer 
Session : July 5; 17th 
year begins Sept. 11. 
Write Admissiun Supervisor for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

















NEW YORK STATE 
MUSIC CAMP Inc. fice yan 


"Cultural Recreation in the Central 
Adirondacks"’ 
SYMPHONY ORCH. Drama, Art, Music 
CONCERT BAND Theory, Harmony, 
CONCERT CHOIR Conducting, Dance 
RADIO CHOIR Band Arr. Resident 
DANCE BANDS faculty—20 _certi- 
fied teachers. High 
8 weeks $350.00 c-nool and College 
6 weeks $300.00 level students. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE PROGRAM. 
For information and free bulletin 
write to 
DR. FREDERIC FAY SWIFT. 
Camp Director 
Hartwick College Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Piano Classes: For Elementary 
Teachers As Well As Children 


EVELYN WALTMAN BECKER 





MUCH has appeared in the 
Journal about piano classes. This 
article by the supervisor of music 
of the York (Pennsylvania) 
Public Schools is important from 
the angle of promoting piano 
classes for teachers. 


on the piano, but every child has mu- 

sic in him, and the piano can help 
to develop that music so that he can 
live more richly. Our children  al- 
ready make music by singing, playing 
upon water glasses, on xylophones, on 
tuned bells, on pieces of scrap metal, on 
paper stretched over combs, on whistles, 
bottles and harmonicas—so why not let 
them , know another thrill of making 
music That is, of making it om the 
plano. 

Let every child in the classroom be an 
active participant in the piano class. Every 
child takes part in the geography, in the 
spelling, and in the art—so why not in 
the piano work? Why should the piano 
class be organized for but a few? Why 
should any be denied the opportunity ? 
What each child will gain from this ac- 
tivity is an individual matter, but every 
child can be helped by the experience. 

The homes from which the children 
come may have grand pianos, uprights 
discarded by relatives, or no pianos at 
all. Our system of public education in 
York, Pennsylvania, makes available 
equal piano opportunities for all. We 
do not say that only children who are 
specifically interested in geography may 
study geography, or that art instruction 
should be given only to those who have 
evinced a talent in art. The same princi- 
ple applies to piano study. School piano 
classes exist for all the children. 

We find that piano class participation 
makes more meaningful and functional 
the elements of music. Sight reading of 
music is aided tremendously by an under- 
standing of the piano keyboard. When 
a child plays the keys on the piano in- 
dicated by notes on the staff, the inter- 

vals become real. Steps and half steps 
come alive under his fingers. Scale con- 
struction, with subsequent key signatures, 
is meaningful and intriguing when ap- 
proached at the keyboard as a mathe- 
matical pattern of steps and half steps. 
Each child, with his classmates in a 
socially-satisfying situation, gains an un- 
derstanding of the meaning and use of 
music fundamentals. Each new symbol 
encountered is a challenge—a challenge 
shared by all, not a task to be accom- 
plished in isolation by one child. 

Thus far we have considered the 
piano class as a practical tool for the 
musical development of elementary 
school children. But what about the 
teacher—what can this tool do for her 
persons lly ? 

Sad but true, some elementary school 
teachers possess a background of musi- 
cianship which is sparse and _ limited. 
For such, piano offers a medium of self- 
help which is practically unlimited in 


Fon CHILD is not a potential genius 


scope. Many are the teachers who would 
be absolutely unable to lead and direct 
the classroom music activities without 
piano help. By pik ano help, we do not 
mean “drumming out” the melody of a 
song haltingly with one finger, trusting 
that the children will reproduce the tune 
parrot-fashion. This false concept of 
piano’s place in the classroom makes the 
instrument a hindrance, rather than the 
keen-edged tool it rightfully is. 

To those teachers whose sense of pitch 
is not too keen, the piano keyboard 1s as 
comforting as the answers in the back 
ot the arithmetic book! For example, 
the primary teacher sings a little song 
the children are to learn by rote. She 
fears that her pitch has dropped lower 
than it sould be as she nears the end 
of the song. How much lower? The 
answer can be found at the piano. The 
most elementary piano experience fills 
this keenly-felt need—proof and correc- 
tion of inaccuracy of pitch. A _ piano, 
wisely used, can do more than any other 
single piece of classroom equipment to 
strengthen and develop that teacher whose 
tonal sense is questionable even to_her- 
self. .siany teachers gain self-confidence 
in proportion to the degree their pianistic 
performance improves. 

If the only musical problems elemen- 
tary teachers had were tonal problems, 
those alone would justify the organization 
of a teachers’ piano class. Such a class 
presents a challenge to supervisors. Can 
a more practical tool than this for super- 
visOry service (improvement of instruc- 
tion!) be suggested? Speaking from 
personal experience, this writer is con- 
vinced that no other help given teachers 
of music during the past years of super- 
vision has been proved to be as_bene- 
ficial as piano classes for the teachers. 
As in the children’s piano classes, no 
charge is made for this instruction. The 
teachers attend voluntarily. They are 
anxious to acquire not only pianistic 
skills, but a general overview of the 
whole school music field—which is made 
more meaningful through keyboard ex- 
perimentation. 

What a thrill for the children and 
teacher when the teacher sits at the 
piano and accompanies the singing of 
familiar songs! The accompaniment need 
not be elz borate ; simple chording added 
to the melody is effective. Developing 
chord patterns is one activity most en- 
joyed by teachers in their after-school 
piano classes. 

The piano classes conducted by the 
supervisor for classroom teachers pay 
dividends far in excess of fondest ex- 
pectations. Improved classroom prac tices 
are to be expected. But the divid ends 
in happiness accruing from piano class 
participation cannot be measured. They 
are the intangibles that make life a bit 
more thrilling, more meaningful. 

Indeed, the piano class can be a prac- 
tical working tool for the classroom 
teacher, and the teacher of classroom 
teachers. Try it—you, too, will be con 
vinced of its potentialities and far-reach- 
ing effectiveness. 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 
Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
Free Recreational Program 


SUPRAPAER SESSION 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


First Term: June 12-July 22 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Nowhere does the music student find more opportunities to 
enjoy fine music while securing credits in music for degrees 
or toward state certification than at Minnesota—a complete 
offering of graduate and undergraduate courses—orchestra 
and band instruments taught by Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra members—artist teachers for piano, voice, and 
organ—an opera workshop offered by music and theatre 
departments. 


For complete information write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
513 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








1716 Sansom Street 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM NUMBERS — 


Band 
Cherubim Song (grade C) Bortniansky-Harvey 
Fuil 2.00; Symphonic 3.50 
Fugue in F Major (grade B-C) Handel-Harvey 
Full 2.50; Symphonic 3.50 
Orchestra 
Overture & Allegro from La Sultane (grade A-B) Couperin-Milhaud 
Score 2.00; Orch. parts 4.00 
Five Russian Melodies: based on old folk songs (grade B Louis Gesensway 
Score 4.50; Orch. parts 7.50 
Chorus 
S.A.T.B. 
Friendship and Freedom Parks Grant .20 
Canticle of the Rhone Darius Milhaud 1.00 
Ballad of Brotherhood Joseph Wagner .20 
Mountain Song Gardner Read .16 
The Wilderness (Isaiah: 35) H. A. Matthews .25 
S.S.A. 


Evening Song A. L. Scarmolin .16 
Dream Pediary David Haupt .18 
Night Song at Amalfi H. A. Matthews .18 
Rain has fallen all the Day Wm. R. Smith .15 


Paean — ode to Music W. L. Curry .20 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 





v 


The 
JOHN W. SCHAUM 
NOTE SPELLER 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 


I & II — 60c each 
III & IV — 75c each 





v 


At All Music Stores or 


Direct From 


BELWIN, Inc. 


43 West 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 








TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just slip the back or edge of your music 
into the machine, turn the handle and you 
have a tough, wrinkle-proof edge or back 
that will not tear. Places a permanent back 
and edge on choral, band, orchestra music, 
conductors’ scores, etc. 3%” tape (3 rolls 
per can) $1.44 per roll, ¥” tape (2 rolls 
per can) $1.64 per roll, “‘Scotch’’ Music 
Edger $14.75. Order by mail. 





Wenger Music Equipment Company, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
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of Music 


LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY fis ans 


Garry White, Director Oscar Wagner, President 
a non-profit accredited college of music 


founded 1883 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
PETER J. WILHOUSKY — Choral Conducting 


(The techniques of public school music) 
week of August 7th 
MME. ROSINA LHEVINNE — Piano Master Class 


July 10 to August 20 


write for detailed brochures 


catalog on request 


845 So. Figueroa = 2»Proved for veterans Los Angeles 17 








Announcing the Fourteenth Season 








STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS—JUNE 18 TO JULY 22 


Orchestra e Ensembles e Instrument Classes 


Only $85.00 
For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF : : EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT : : ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, Director 


Band e 





In the Beautiful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 








ENCORE ALBUM 


for Strings 
(with Bass ad lib.) 
Arranged and Edited by Charles Jaffe 
Played by the Curtis String Quartet 














Contents — Volume 1 

1. Beethoven—Country Dance 
2. Shostakovitch—Polka 
3. Tchaikovsky—Andante Cantabile from Quartet in D major 
4. Prokofieff—March, Opus 12, No. | 
5. Haydn—Finale from Quartet, Opus 33, No. 2 
6. Tchaikovsky—Humoresque, Opus 10, No. 2 

Score, $1.50 . . . Set of Parts, $2.00 .. . Extras, each .50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 18 N. Y. 
nl 
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Letters 





Concerned with Voice 
Teaching 


HE ARTICLE “What’s Happening to 

Voices in_ Our High Schools,” by 

William C. Rice, in the February- 
March 1950 issue of the JoURNAL, page 
32, is the best article I have ever read. 
All of us music teachers can gain a lot 
by reading this article. 

I, too, feel that many public school 
teachers are not qualified to teach vocal 
work—and this does not give high school 
students a fair chance, especially when 
they are solo contestants for music festi- 
vals. Another thing—I feel that the 
selections students have to choose from 
are far too difficult for the average high 
school student, as few have had private 
vocal lessons. Then too, most voices are 
too immature for the songs usually on 
the list from which students have to 
choose. Students realize they cannot 
compete with others who have had vocal 
lessons. Yet, why not give the students 
from small-town high schools a chance, 
as many of them are very talented? Can't 
something be done to have better selec- 
tions from which contestants may 
choose ? 

I am a former music teacher, but still 
help with festival work and do private 
vocal teaching and substitute teaching. 
Mrs. C. L. Haucke, 800 4th Street, 
Algoma, Wisconsin. 


St. Louis Was Wonderful 


STUDENT MEMBERS and their teachers who 2t- 
tended the St. Louis Convention are sending 
in reports of their thrilling experiences and its 
value in their lives. Such a letter is this one 
from . Marjorie Pulley, a member of the string 
faculty at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, to Willis Ducrest, head of the 
SLI Music Department who is this year on leave 
Studying for his doctorate at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. The letter was written with no 
thought of publication—it just expressed the 
enthusiasm of the four faculty members and 
five students from SLI who attended the con 
vention. 

Those attending from SLI in addition to Ms. 
Pulley: Faculty—Mary Alice Cox, assistant pro- 
fessor of music; Francis L. Achee, assistant pro- 
fessor of music; and George Barth, professor of 
music. Students—Ronald Coleman, Salvador 
Locasio, Cecilia Benoit, Kathleen Ozenne, and 
Melba Brown. 





WE had a wonderful time in St. Louis. 
There were fine programs planned for 
every minute, and we wore ourselves out 
trying to get a taste of everything. I was 
pleased to see that strings and orchestras 
were featured for the whole convention. 
There were fine bands there, but there 
were orchestras from the grade- school 
level through college and, of course, the 
St. Louis Symphony. 

The student teachers who went with us 
took advantage of every minute and came 
home with a fine new conception of music 
teaching as a profession to be proud of. 
[ am sure that these students will begin 
their careers with much more imagination 
and enthusiasm than they would have 
otherwise. They brought home such 
glowing reports that many of the other 
students are already planning to go t 
Richmond next year with us for the 
MENC Southern Division Convention 

We crammed in every possible music 
program at the expense of some of the 
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Teaching Films 


For the Band Director 


The Capital Series of 
Seven — Ten Minute 


Band Technique Films 


Directed by Hal Bergan M.M. 





Covering Every Phase of 
Band Training 


Titles include: 
@ Band Attention 


@ Military Maneuvers 

@ Band on the March 

@ Maneuvers for Field and Street 
@ Baton Twirling 

@ The Drum Major 

@ Baton Directing 


AVAILABLE IN 
EITHER COLOR 
OR BLACK and WHITE 
16mm Sound 


Capital Proaddtiues 


224 Abbott Rd., EE. Lansing, Michigan 
Tel. 8-3544 














ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED 
HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


DALHEIM & CO. 


2054 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
cone of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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talks. I felt that the students could read 
talks, but that this was an opportunity to 
hear—and see—good music in action. One 
of the students insisted that he saw and 
heard more good bass playing than he 
had heard in his whole life before. We 
even heard part of a string rehearsal of 
the St. Louis Symphony. We also heard 
many fine choral groups—but of course 
my interest always runs to strings. 

At the Louisiana Music Education As- 
sociation Luncheon at St. Louis, we had 
the only student representatives in the 
state; the men at the head of the table 
were impressed to the extent that they 
asked our students to rise and identify 
themselves. We were proud to have such 
a fine representation from our school. 
With Mr. Barth and Mr, Achee, we had 


a real delegation there. 


What St. Louis Meant 
To Me 


AM A SENIOR at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, anticipating my first 
teaching job as a school boy does his 
first date—eagerly but with some worry. 

As long as I’m in the confessing mood, 

I might as well admit that one reason | 

wanted to go to the St. Louis Convention 

was to have a break from my studies 
and also a good time. I did enjoy the 
diversion and I did have a wonderful 
time. But much more important, I re- 
turned to Indiana richer—in educational 
benefits, in inspiration, and in material 

gains. It is into these three parts that I 
should like to divide my report. 

The greatest amount of time and ac- 
tivity was dedicated to the propagation 
of better teaching methods—utilized in 
beginning piano classes, beginning string 
groups, choral lectures and demonstra- 
tions, nursery and grade-school demon- 
strations and techniques, curriculum 
building for all levels, audio-visual lec- 
tures, etc. As preludes to most of the 
sessions, choral groups, soloists, and in- 
strumental ensembles from all corners of 
the United States performed. In addition 
to these special sessions, general sessions 
were held during the week—and per- 
formers again took the spotlight in larger 
forms of entertainment. Such fine groups 
as the University of Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra, the Iowa Woodwind Ensemble, 
the Stowe Singers, and the North Texas 
State Teachers College Band performed 

not to mention numerous other splendid 
organizations. The other part of the gen- 
eral sessions was set aside for important 
addresses, followed by discussion periods. 

My greatest profit from the convention 
was the chance to glance into the future 
\s a student I know little more than the 
mechanics of teaching. That is why I 
listened so carefully while veteran teach- 
ers cited teaching problems and situations 
These are the things that are hard to 
foresee and can be learned only through 
teaching or listening to an educator. My 
future teaching career was given color, 
substance, and hope as I listened to Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Sadie Raf- 
ferty, and other inspiring educators. 
Studies alone can become lifeless at times. 
It takes meetings of this kind to keep 
that spark alive. 

Not to be forgotten are the material 
gains of the convention. When T say 
material, I am_ thinking of the vast 
quantities of literature acquired in the 
exhibit room and of the contacts I made 
at the various booths. Where else could 
one gain such firsthand information about 
uniforms, instruments, new mechanical 
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KAY BASS AND CELLO 
for grade school 
children 





NOW. .. start 8-year-olds on 


bass and cello! Kay’s new “half size” 


junior bass and cello enables you to 
teach these instruments years earlier. 
Authentic, fully arched models with 
range and tone of full-size instruments, 
Custom-made strings. Guaranteed crack- 
proof construction. See your dealer, 
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What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


UNISON SONGS 


(Junior High) 


By Robert W. Gibb 


All melodies in the book within range of 
about an octave, so may be sung in unison 


if desired. 


THREE-PART SONGS for two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! 
Twelve original songs about subjects of definite interest to 


boys. 


Price 60 Cents Net 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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SPENCER _  PRACII- 
BOARD. The _ perfect 
PIANO-LIKE keyboard 
makes class _ teaching 
easier. 


PRACTICAL 
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PORTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
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GUARANTEED 
REASONABLE 


Only $24.75 each. (school 
discount) 
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COURSE. A Modern Re- 


MUS-ED 
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with ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. Have a top 
flight drum teacher on 
your staff constantly on 
Mus-Ed records. 

@ RUDIMENTS 

e SWING DRUMMING 
@ AUTHENTIC LATIN 
AMERICAN RHYTHMS 
Only $52.00 a set. 
(school discount) 








KEATON MUSIC TYPE- 
WRITER. A Simple Prac- 


tical music typewriter. 
Anyone can Keaton-type 
music. 


e FAST 

@ ECONOMICAL 

Only $200.00 (school 
discount) 


Write for your free folder on any of the above listed items. 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC METHODS CO. 
9413 ARROYA VISTA DRIVE, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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innovations, and music without having to 


travel over the United States? Here was 
represented, with few exceptions, every 
instrument company, uniform house, and 
publishing house in the country— with 
informed persons from each place «nx- 
ious to pass on helpful information. 

This convention in St. Louis gave me 
the most illuminating and informative 
cross section of music education and its 
inner workings that I have ever hac the 
opportunity to witness before. 

—Rosert E. Hart, student meiiber, 
Chapter 46, Indiana University, Bioom- 
ington, Indiana. 


Letter from Indonesia 


On September 23, 1949, I stepped on 
tne shores of Indonesia. | left New York 
City on July 22nd and came home via 
Europe. I am now teaching for the 
government of Indonesia. 

I received your card and herewith | 
enclose the half of it for your file. | 
thought that I should explain to you 
about my position in case you might not 
understand what those mames_ mean: 
(1) O.V.V.O. is an abbreviation for 
Opleiding Voor Volks Onderwip, mean- 
ing Teachers Training School for Ele- 
mentary Teaching; (2) Normal School 
is Teachers Training School for Middle 
School Teaching; (3) Kweek School is 
Teachers Training School for Hig 
School Teaching. 

Music education is something new, and 
the government is willing to let me tr 
to introduce it into the curriculum of the 
schools. I want you to take note of m 
activities especially because I intend t 
return to the United States after som 
time to study for my master’s degree.. 
Thank you for your kind attention whic! 
will help a long way toward my efforts 
in trying to bring a new light to educa- 
tion in this country. 

—Bory Yar, OV .V.O., Normal, Kweel 
School, Dempoweg 4, Palembang, Su 
matra, Indonesia. Former member of 
Student Chapter 112, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinots. 
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CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL, spon 
sored by the Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc 
will be held this year on Saturday evening 
August 19, in Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, wit 
Philip Maxwell as festival director. With 
attendance at the twenty previous festivals 
at 1,890,000, next summer’s event is expected 
to boost the total almost to the two million 
mark. Two honor guests will be seventy-two 
year-old Anson Van Alstyne, Chicago com 
poser of popular songs, and Henry Weber 
general director of radio station WGN and 

the Chicagoland Music Festival. Edgar 
Nelson, as general choral director, will aga! 
direct the singing of the “Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel’s “Messiah.” A newcomer ¢ 
the executive staff is John Rieck, Chicag 
church and school vocal teacher and chora 
director, succeeding Mrs. Edmund J. Tylet 
(who resigned to tour Europe this summer 
as chairman of the vocal solo contests. 

Top winners among men’s, women’s, ane 
mixed choruses, adult and juvenile concert 
and accordion bands, vocalists, pianists, 4% 
baton twirlers will participate in the concet! 
Hundreds of winners from preliminary '® 
tivals in nearly twenty other cities will com 
pete in the finals of these competitions ™ 
Chicago on August 19. 
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\»proximately 1,500 guests are expected to 
attead the Fourteenth Annual Festival Lunch- 
eon in the grand ballroom of the Palmer 
House on Friday, August 18, at which stars 
following evening’s performance will be 
seated at the speaker’s table. Information 
and entries for the contests, and tickets for 
tne luncheon and concert can be obtained by 
writtug to the Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc fribune Tower, Chicago 11, Illinois, 


THE ASSOCIATED MALE CHORUSES 
OF AMERICA will hold a choral conclave in 
Atlantic City in April 1951 im _ connection 
with the Biennial Convention and Festival 
4 the Eastern Division of the Music Educa 
tors National Conference, and will present 
eve of the program features of the festival. 
Recently the committee making arrangements 
in Atlantic City was greeted by John H. 
Jaquish, director of music, Atlantic City 
Public Schools, who will be convention host 
to hts colleagues of the MENC Eastern 
Division for the second time Pictured left 
to right (page 64): Fred Rau, Baltimore, 
Maryland, general chairman of the concert; 
Fred J. Ehrhardt, Atlantic City Convention 
Sureau; Russell Q. Blair, East Orange, 
New Jersey, President of the Atlantic Con- 
ference of the Associated Male Choruses of 
America; Robert M. Van Sant, Baltimore, 
Maryland, President of the Associated Male 
Choruses of America, and Mr. Jaquish. 


CONDUCTOR TEACHING AID. H. A. 
Losson, associate professor of music education 
at the Wesleyan Conservatory and School of 
Fine Arts, and conductor of the Macon Sym- 
phony, Macon, Georgia, has constructed an 
instrument to test and improve the score 
reading ability of orchestra conductors. Avail- 
able for inspection any time at Wesleyan 
Conservatory, the instrument is the result of 
a research experiment of Mr. 
recipient of a grant from the Carnegie Foun 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching (a 
five-year plan in which Wesleyan has par- 
ticipated for three years). 

Basically, the instrument consists of a 
risers arranged to represent the 
seating of a symphony orchestra, thirty lizhts 
on the risers to represent the instruments of 
an orchestra, and one extra light (to represent 
a full orchestra) when the instrumentation is 
too heavy for the conductor to work the indi 
vidual lights. There is a switchboard with a 
silent mercury type of switch to correspond 
with each light and a label over each switch 
so the proper instrument can be quickly 
located [he switchboard is mounted on the 
end of the table and extends beyond the table 
so the conductor can be seated; a music stand 
is built into the table at the top of the switch- 
board so the 


Losson as a 


series 


conductor can look at the music 
and have the lights show above the score. 

Although the instrument has been completed 
and is a success mechanically, it will take 
at least a year of practice to prove or disprove 
its value as an aid to developing and testing 
the ability of a conductor to read scores 
properly and fluently. To work successfully 
with the instrument, one must read and study 
the various scores until he is familiar with a!l 
the instrumental lines in the score. Of course 
the instrument has nothing to do with other 
phases of conducting but is aimed to so help 
the conductor in reading that he can have 
more freedom to concentrate on the artistic 
phases of orchestra playing. (Picture on page 
64.) 


BERTHA W. and GORDON E. BAILEY, 
husband and-wife teaching team at New York 
University, New York City, both were hon- 
ored March 25 with special alumni awards 
for twenty-five years of service with New 
York University. The Baileys met at NYU 
im the summer of 1925, when both registered 
to teach classes, and were married in 1931; 
both were born and brought up in Pennsyl 
vania. As professor of music education, Mr. 
tailey teaches music history and appreciation, 
while his wife teaches theory and harmony. 
Mrs, Bailey is currently President of the 
MENC Eastern Division. Both the Baileys 
have he various MENC posts. 


SUMMER STUDY IN NEW ENGLAND— 
1950, a thirty-six page booklet listing 133 
colleges and universities, junior colleges, 


Preparatory schools, and art, music, drama, 
and special schools, is available free of charge 
from the 


New England Council, 1032 Statler 
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INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
all CHAMBER ENSEMBLES ; 
Send For Your Copy Joday 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Publishers — exclusive American Agents for many distinguished European editions 
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Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome [] $15.00 

With Perfect 

Flash-beat [_] $15.95 
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Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts. For each 
school the booklet gives a description of 
offered, average attendance, fees 
and dates of summer sessions, 


courses 
charged, 


SOULIMA STRAVINSKY, son of the com- 
poser Igor Stravinsky, will join the faculty of 
the University of Illinois in September 4s 
associate professor in the School of Music. 
Concert pianist, composer, and teacher, Mr. 
Stravinsky has been in the United States for 
a year and one-half and will teach piano and 
theory at the University. 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. has moved 
into new and enlarged offices at 118 West 
Ohio Street, Chicago 10. 


a 
WILLIAM LATTA NASSAU, retired or- 


ganist and music supervisor, died January 17, 
1950, at the age of eighty-six. Born in Phila- 
delphia, he was the son of the late Mary 
Cloyd Latta and the Rev. Robert Hamill 
Nassau, M.D., D.D., S. T. D., missionaries to 
Equatorial Africa. He spent his early life 
in Lawrenceville, New Jersey, graduated 
from Lawrenceville Academy in 1880 and 
from Princeton University in 1884. 

An MENC member first in 1927, Mr. 
Nassau was one of the group which formed 
the New Jersey Department of Music of the 
State Education Association and also the first 
New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra. 
He was organist and choir master at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 
for thirty-five years and later became music 
supervisor in the schools of Glassboro, New 
Jersey—which position he held for nearly 
thirty years. 
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Choose from Collegiate’s large seleo 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
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mation, write today for Catalogue C- 
10. For special junior choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10. 
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PICTUREPHONE 


Portable music record player. New engineering methods 
produce unbelievably high tone quality. Compares with 
consoles at ten times the price. ““The finest recurs Diayer 
I have ever heard.”’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. uu hear 
each instrument distinctly. Every listener ‘atheslanta 
Especially suits your music department. All speeds— 
78, 45, 33% rpm. Write today. 
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These Recent Band Releases 
M A we Cc H E s . . . 


AMERICAN PATROL . ‘Meacham-Scott 
BLACK JACK Huffer-Scott 


CALIFORNIA GOLD CENTENNIAL .. 
Whistler-Hummel 


HIGH SCHOOL CADETS . Sousa-Scott 
JOYCE’S 71st REGIMENT . Boyer-Scott 
MARCH GLORIA . Losey-Scott 
SEMPER FIDELIS .. 
THE THUNDERER 


WASHINGTON POST Sousa-Scott 
Price, Full Band, $1.25 Each 


Sousa-Scott 


Sousa-Scott 


CONCERT NUMBERS ... 


BE-BOP SESSION A Modern Novelty 
P Harold L. Walters 
F.B. $3.50 S.B. $5.00 


CAPRICIOUS ALOYSIUS Clarinet Solo 
Harold L. Walters 
B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


CHANT OF THE SEA Selection of 
Nautical Airs Clair W. Johnson 
B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


COPA CABANA Samba ; 
; ...... Harold ~ Walters 
F.B. $2.50 S.B. $4.00 


DISC JOCKEY Modern Novelty Play- 
able With or Without Narrator 

; , Harold L. Walters 

F.B. $4.50 S.B. $7.00 


GREAT CENTURY Concert March 
peat aada ere Ernest Weber 
F.B. $1.75 S.B. $2.75 


JOYS OF SPRING Overture .......... 
; Clair W. Johnson 
F.B. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


NIGHT AT THE BALLET Selection 
; Harold L. Walters 
F.B. $6.50 S.B. $10.00 


PAVANE Ravel-Johnson 
F.B. $2.00 S.B. $3.25 


ROCKY HEIGHTS Overture ........ 
ersobetadie Clair W. Johnson 
FB. $3.00 S.B. $4.50 


YEOMEN OF THE GUARD Overture 
Sullivan-Hummel 


F.B. $6.00 S.B. $9.00 








5544 West Armstrong Ave. 
Chicago 30, lLilinois 
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A New Experiment in Teacher Training 
in the Arts 


MAX T. KRONE 





HETHER Or not we like it, we might 
Wi: well face the fact that today’s 

educational philosophy is inevitably 
placing the burden of elementary school 
instruction in music and the other arts 
squarely upon the shoulders of the class- 
room teacher. We may debate as to 
whether those shoulders will carry the 
burden or will allow it to slip more or 
less gently to the ground. We may argue 
as to whether or not it should be placed 
there in the first place instead of upon the 
music and art specialist. But, in most 
school systems of our country, these 
debates will be more or less academic. 
It will be more to the point if we spend 
our time and thought in determining how 
we can make the burden lighter for the 
classroom teacher—how we can make it 
a joy for her to carry. 


Technics versus Art Experience 


In the first place, we can be thankful 
that the cards are stacked with us and 
not against us. What other areas of in- 
struction are more pleasant in their con- 
tent, more genuinely and spontaneously 
attractive than the arts—as art, not tech- 
nics, that is? Of course, we have fre- 
quently been so concerned with teaching 
technics which would presumably lead to 
aesthetic experiences later that our stu- 
dents often have never got around to 
having those experiences themselves. We 
have overlooked at times, also, the fact 
that simple music and art experiences 
may be just as valid for the person hav- 
ing them as are the more complex art 
experiences for ourselves. 

At this point, the elementary classroom 
teacher may often be more effective as a 
teacher than we are as specialists—since 
the simpler music and art experiences 


within the range of her pupils’ abilities 
are closer to her own. She does not 
take these simple experiences for granted, 
as something to be hurried over instead 
of being savored to their depths—even 
though the depths be comparatively shal- 
low. 

One of the qualities of genius 1 
conductor is his ability to approach a 
musical score time after time as though 
he had never heard it before. Thus each 
performance becomes a new verity, a live 
and vital experience. Most of us as 
specialists—let us confess it—have lost 
that wide-eyed wonder that we felt when 
we first heard Dvorak’s Humoresque or 
discovered that we could sing it with 
Swanee River, or that we could har- 
monize it at the piano or with an auto- 
harp, or could make up a simple little 
countermelody based on “three” and 
“four” of the scale to go along with it 
Some of our elementary classroom teach- 
ers have not yet discovered the thrill o 
bales able to do those things leh 
others are still able to enjoy reliving 
these experiences with their children, and 
perhaps to carry them on to further in- 
teresting, if not more complex, experi- 
ences 


What Can We Do About It? 


What can we do to help the classroon 
teacher acquire a multitude of music and 
art experiences which will be thrilling 
or at least interesting to her and which 
she can, in turn, transmit to her students? 
Since a favorab le environment is an im- 
portant factor in conditioning both. the 
learning itself and the attitude of the 
learner, in what kind of an environment 
would such learning take place naturall) 
and spontaneously ? 





Partial view of audience listening to a concert at the Atwater Kent Bowl at the 


Idyllwild 


School of Music and the Arts, Idyllwild, California. 
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(hese were two of the important ques- 
tions which prompted our experiment in 
setting up the two Workshops in Folk- 
lore, Music, Arts and Crafts at the moun- 
tain campus of the Idyllwild School of 
Music and the Arts at Idyllwild, Califor- 
ni 


An Environment for Music Teaching 


Let us take the second question first— 
the one about environment. It would 
seem obvious that learning in the arts 
could be stimulated best in a_ beautiful 
setting. And, if that learning was to be 
on the basis of comparatively simple, 
albeit genuine, art experiences to be 
gained with a view to their also being 
taught to others later, it seemed to us 
that the environment should be as close 
to nature as possible. 

Thus it was that we chose Idyllwild, 
California, for the location of our School 
of Arts and Music. Once a 250-acre 
Indian encampment, the site of the school 
campus was found in the Idyllwild valley 
about 100 miles from Los Angeles, a 
mile into the sky, in the midst of pines, 
cedars, and oaks that were standing when 
the valley rang with Indian songs and 
dances. The buildings were designed by 
the dean and faculty of the School of 
Architecture of the University of South- 
ern California to fit into the environment 
—with native rough-hewn lumber, rock, 
and glass. 

But living itself should not be difficult 
or uncomfortable in such an environment, 
we felt—and so the School took over the 
finest resort in the San Jacinto Mountains 
for its students and faculty—Hidden 
Lodge. Modern cabins, dining hall, bunk 
house, swimming pool, corral, and all 
could provide not only comfortable but 
luxurious living facilities. And California 
furnishes the ideal summer climate for 
outdoor living. 


The Educational Program 


Now what kind of an educational pro- 
gram should we set up that would be 
especially designed to do three things: 
(1) to provide inspiration and training 
for the classroom teacher at her own 
level of ability in music and the arts; 

2) to prov ide opportunity for music and 
art teachers and supervisors to work in 
their own fields in the realm of sources, 
techniques, materials, and educational 
philosophy; (3) to provide opportunity 
each day for the classroom teacher and 
the specialist to discuss together their 
common problems—to become acquainted 
with each other and the means by which 
they might work together to promote a 
better music and arts program in school 
and community. 

We decided that the educational pro- 
gram should be centered around morning 
lectures, discussions, and demonstrations 
concerned with the teaching of the arts 
and their educational implications for 
school and community; also with the 
history, social organization, _ religion, 
philosophy, and arts of the American 
Indian as part of the American scene. 

The afternoons, we decided, should be 
given over to individual or group work 
in eleven different studios: music, gen- 
eral arts and crafts, sculpture and model- 
ing, ceramics, painting and drawing, 
Stagecraft, dramatization and story tell- 
ing, photography, silver crafts, weaving 
and leather crafts. Emphasis here should 

not only on the development of skills 
but also upon the creative use of skills 
and materials in school and community 
Situations. 

Evenings, we felt, should be devoted 
to programs around the campfire in the 
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Send for FREE folder on 
NOW! FRANK SKINNER’S 


*“*UNDERSCORE’’ 


—the amazing new book that 

@ REVEALS HOLLYWCOD STUDIO MUSIC SECRETS FOR THE 
@ FIRST TIME! Not yet sold in bookstores, so write today for 
@ FREE FOLDER 


SKINNER MUSIC CO., Dept. ME-2, Box 671, Hollywood, Calif. 




















Arts Center patio theatre—documentary 
films, square dancing, Indian dancing, 


singing, concerts, and lectures on the arts Yes MENC Dues 
f 


and on the flora, fauna, and geology of 


the Idyllwild Valley. _ ; RE 
Five American Indian educators, artists, WILL RAISED 


and craftsmen, along with ten other music 
and art faculty members, were engaged » 
for one workshop to be devoted to But not until Sept. 1, 1951 
American folklore, music, arts and crafts. 


The other workshop was designed to Beginning on that date all mem- 


place principal emphasis on European bers will pay an additional dollar 
and Near East folk culture. Rolla Foley, for MENC dues applying on the- 
head of the Music Department of Wil- membership year 1952 and there- 
mington (Ohio) College, was chosen to after. 








be director of both workshops. 
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CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
A-440 


MARCH ITS, 


















Pitch instrument 


ment. 


Master Key 


Master Key Chromatic 
embodies 


<5 "5" Pe every conceivable detail, 
ANSI E! ; J} 4 


satisfy every exacting require- 
It is the most scientific, 
sanitary and practical article 
made for the purpose of ob- 
taining the proper pitch of a 
musical note. 
MK-1 Full Chromatic F to F 
MK-2 Full Chromatic C to C 
also available in E> 
All tuned A-440 


Made by 


WM. KRATT CO. 
988 Johnson Place, 


Union, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 


PITCH INSTRUMENTS 


Supervision 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST HARMONICAS AND PITCH INSTRUMENTS 
| 














String Class Method (Two Volumes) 







| Wallen <————TOPS FOR STRINGS 


A thoroughly tested method for all strings that has been 
widely acclaimed for class teaching 

Violin — Viola — Cello — Bass 

Each book 75¢ 











beginning band student. 















OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING 
SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
OUR THIRD BOOK OF 











223 West Lake Street 











Request a complete list! 


LIBRARY OF TRAINING 


Solos and Duets by Forrest L. Buchtel 
Easy solos and duets, grades 1-2 for the 





DESCANTS -and- PARTSONG by the Krones 


DESCANTS 


INTER-AMERICANA 
FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 


Price 60c each. (Write for a complete catalog) 


| Neil A. Kjos Music Co. — Publisher 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


































and will continue to serve y 








64 East Jackson Boulevard 








CHARLES E. LUTTON 


For the past thirty-seven years Manager of the 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
announces that he has formed a Partnership with his son 


| CHARLES A. LUTTON 
to be known as the LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


ou as in the past, and will still continue as Manager of 
Music Department of the Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Department. 


When you need a Music Teacher write, wire or phone 
LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
HArrison 7-1279 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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(1) Both groups favored the music 
sultant plan generally. 

(2) Both groups agreed as to the m 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of the music 
consultant plan (with the exception that the 
consultants placed more emphasis cn the lac! 


of training and ability of the classroom te 


ers to teach music). 

(3) Both groups credited a democratic 
vhilosophy of education as the primary rea- 
son for the presence of the music consultant 
plan. 

(4) Both groups favored the music 
sultant plan over the music supervisor plan 
by a margin ot approximately eighty per cent, 


The disagreements between the two 
groups as revealed by the question- 
naires were very few. While the 
classroom teachers responded _ incon- 
clusively to the question of whether 
x not there had been an_ increasing 
emphasis on musical preparation in 
teacher selection, slightly more than 
half of the consultants believed that this 
increasing emphasis existed. While ap- 
proximately fifty-five per cent of the 
consultants considered the mselves 
overburdened with their work, approx- 
imately forty-seven per cent of the 
classroom teachers who expressed 
their opinion believed this to be true. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions of the study were 
listed as follows: 

(1) Prevailing concepts of the supervision 
of instruction in American’ schools have 
evolved through teacher-focused supervision 
and subject-focused supervision into child 
focused supervision. Today, the supervision 
of elementary school music is in that state « 
continuing transition which characterizes su 
pervision as a whole. 

(2) The elementary school special subject 
most frequently supervised on a consultant 
basis is music. 

(3) A democratic philosophy of education 
is asserted to be the primary reason for the 
existence of a music consultant plan of or- 
ganization in American elementary schools 

(4) The music consultant plan has been 
sometimes promoted as a new practice without 
sufficient comprehension of the educational 
philosophy from which cooperative supervision 
originates. 

(5) The music consultant plan has been 
embarked upon in instances without adequate 
orientation of both classroom teacher and mu- 
sic consultant to this type of supervision, 

(6) There is general approval of the music 
consultant plan by a substantial majority of 
those who work with it. (There is a!so dis- 
approval of the plan by a small but positive- 
minded minority.) 

(7) The music consultant plan 
ferred to the music supervisor plan by a subd 
stantial majority of those who work with it. 

(8) The greatest strengths of the music 
consultant plan are said to be: (a) a more 
cooperative, democratic relationship betweeu 
a classroom teacher and the music consultant; 
(b) a more extensive correlation of music with 


i pre- 
s pr 


other areas of the curriculum, and (c) 
a larger degree of professional growth of 
teachers. 

the 


(9) Frequent adverse criticisms of 
music consultant plan are said to include: (a) 
lack of pupil skill in note reading; (b) lack 
of pupil skill in playing instruments; (c) lack 
of training or ability of some teachers, ard 
(d) lack of time for overburdened consultants 
to help teachers. 

(10) Little attempt is being made to meas 
ure objectively the results of music consultant 
plans. 

(11) College preparation for the teaching 
of music by classroom teachers is found to 
have been adequate by more than half o 
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teachers employed by school systenis 
have adopted the music consultant 


A trend exists toward more flexibility 

scheduling of music classes. 

A trend exists toward equality of the 
ies of music consultants and classroom 
rs who possess equal education and 

rience 

\s in most questionnaire — studies, 
there are a number of considerations 
which possibly limit the value of the 
results of this investigation. Despite 
efforts to eliminate differences in the 
interpretation of terminology, such dif- 
ferences are apt to occur. Errors of 
judgment, when a_ respondent writes 
his answers under pressure of time or 
under conditions of anxiety, are im- 
possible to eliminate. Because nearly 
fiity per cent of the questionnaires 
were not returned, interpretations of 
data were made with the realization 
that a larger return may have changed 
some of these data appreciably. it 
was to offset in part these and other 
limitations that questionnaire returns 
from more than one thousand teachers 
were sought. 

Among recommendations made as a 
result of the study were: (1) plans of 
cooperative supervision should be in- 
itiated only after a school staff has 
a thorough comprehension of such su- 
pervision and approves of it; (2) 
school systems employing the plan 
should provide the necessary time for 
cooperative planning of the music pro- 
gram, and for types of in-service 
training desired by the teachers and 
the consultants; (3) increasing empha- 
sis should be placed on musical train- 
ing and ability, when teachers are 
selected for elementary school posi- 
tions in which they are to teach music; 
(4) ways should be found to free mu- 
sic consultants and classroom teach- 
ers from an excess of school duties 
which, in some instances, prevent the 
attainment otf high standards of ac- 
complishment, and (5) experimentation 
should be undertaken cooperatively by 
teachers and consultants in the ob- 
jective measurement ot pupil progress, 
such measurement to be undertaken with 
limitations of music tests in mind. 

Suggestions for further study in- 
cluded: (1) endeavoring to find what 
constitutes a reasonable work-load for 
elementary music personnel; (2) in- 
vestigating the educational background 
and teaching success of those teachers 
who claim that their college prepara- 
tion provided them with adequate 
knowledge and skill for the teaching 
of music; (3) trying to find a solution 
for the reported lack of time for teach- 
ers to engage in conferences, work- 
shops, and other types of in-service 
training for which they state a need, 
and (4) investigating the music pro- 
grams of the schools which claim to 
employ on-call systems of supervision. 
it is hoped that the survey will be 
ot value to school systems and persons 
engaged in the study of music super- 
vision. The complete thesis is made 
treely available for inspection by the 
University of Wisconsin Library. 





Notice To Student Members 


The final Student Newsletter of the season 
will be included in the next issue of the 
Journal. Contributions will be welcomed. 
IMPORTANT. Your copy of the next issue 
(June-July) will be mailed to your home ad- 
dress if instructions are not received to the 
contrary from your chapter sponsor by May 20. 
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THIS 
“SCHOOL 
UPRIGHT" 
HAS EVERYTHING! 


It's available now — Story & board, its sustaining bass and its 
Clark’s “School 44” Upright, es- wx Oversize posts. The Story & 
pecially designed and built for Clark School 44 is a piano for the 
school and studio use. artist as well as the beginner — 

You will appreciate its tremen- yet it will withstand the hardest 
dous tone-escapement, its bass use for years and years. 
agraffes, its selected pine keys, its Plan to see it and hear it — at 
extra-large plate and sounding your Story & Clark dealer's, soon! 


/ PIANO COMPANY 


64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY—BY ONE FAMILY—FOR NINETY-THREE YEARS 











The Artist's Choice 
in FLUTES and PICCOLOS 





H. BETTONEY—Sterling Silver 


A high Grade instrument of 
exceptional value — 
New improved models — 


Precision built 
$250.00 complete. 


COLUMBIA MODEL 


Finest medium priced instrument. 


Silver plated — $135.00 complete. 
$185.00 complete 


CADET— Made and priced for school work. 
Silver plated — $135.00 complete. 


Send for literature and prices — Immediate deliveries 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 











The AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


presents 
The ANSLEY AUDIO-AID 





Table Model 


Four superb phonographs designed for the 
exacting requirements of schools. 


THE CONSOLE MODEL 
A high fidelity instrument, designed for use 
in auditoriums and large classrooms. Fre- 
quency range — 30 to 13,000 cycles. High 
fidelity tape recorder available. Heavy, lined 
oak cabinet mounted on large rubber casters 
for easy moving. Has cover and lock. 


THE TABLE MODEL 
Designed for the finest possible performance 
from a table-size instrument. Dual speakers 
and 10 watt output. Heavy, lined oak cabinet. 
Controls provide for mixing microphone and 
records. 


THE PORTABLE MODEL 
A professional instrument with exceptional 
tone and volume. Sturdy leatherette case 
has removable cover. Provision for micro- 
phone and external speaker. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MODEL 
Not a toy phonograph but a professional in- 
strument designed for small children and 
their teachers Has excellent tone quality 
and volume and is adapted to the special re- 
quirements of kindergarten use. 





All models play 33-!/;—45—78 rpm on 7", 
10° and 12" records (console mode] to 16” 
records). All controls are on a sloping panel 
at the rear for easy use by the teacher 
while facing the class. 


We will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible. Please send for catalogue, specifica- 
tion sheets, prices, and requests for demon- 
strations to the national sales office at the 
address below. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 
Robert U. Gessler (Sales Mgr.) 


640 Philadelphia Street 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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The St. Louis Program Reviewed 
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The 1950 Assembly was composed of 
the presidents (or their authorized repre- 
sentatives) sent as delegates by the forty- 
seven affiliated music educators associa- 
tions, which now include Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia, and the elected co- 
ordinating chairmen from two of the 
three states which do not have affiliated 
state associations. A significant commen- 
tary on the importance and functions of 
the Assembly in the MENC State- 
Division-National organization plan was 
the first action of its kind since the in- 
ception of the Assembly; namely, the 
recommendations made to and approved 
by the Board of Directors regarding the 
adoption of the revised Constitution of 
the MENC following ratification by all 
states 

There were many other organization 
activities within the program at St. Louis 

too many to mention. To give one 
illustration, however, mention might be 
made of the arduous and efficient work 
undertaken by members of the Election 
Board who, from the moment the ballot 
was released by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, undertook the full responsibility 
for the posting of the ballot and its dis- 
tribution at the general session and during 
the entire day on Wednesday. Not many 
people know that the Election Board—a 
group of loyal Conference members— 
went to work on the tabulation of the 
ballot returns at 6 o'clock on Wednesday 
evening and stayed with the job until the 
results were released for announcement 
at the banquet. All of this despite the 
fact that all of the members of the Elec- 
tion Board had planned to go to the 
banquet and, instead, had sandwiches and 
coffee during the dinner hour. 


Tribute to St. Louis Hosts 


\ review of the special organization 
activities would be incomplete indeed 
without grateful acknowledgment of the 
organizational work which was _ under- 
taken by the local convention committee 
in St. Louis. Thousands of Conference 
members contributed to the convention 
program—too many to even attempt to 
mention by name. However, this report 
must mention specifically the names of 
the people who did such heroic work in 
St. Louis. First of all, the excellent 
leadership of Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis Schools, who 
always gave the “green light” to any 
MENC request. To Edward H. Beumer, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Hickey assigned the post of directing 
chairman of the convention. Mr. Beu- 
mer’s calm and efficient supervision of 
the corps of convention committee chair- 
men was a lesson in leadership. 

The over 200 meetings mentioned earli- 
er in this report were assigned to meet- 
ing rooms, and facilities of every de- 
scribable nature were provided by War- 
ren K. Begeman, director of technical 
education and industrial arts. “Every 
meeting begins on time” was the motto 
of Mr. Begeman, and it worked. The 
forty-three meal functions were watched 
over by J. Ernest Kuehner, assistant di- 
rector of administration. The usher and 
guard responsibility was undertaken by 
Co-Chairmen James R. Kerr and C. I. 
Fleming, directors of education. W. R. 


Teeters, director of education, saw to it 
that all equipment was properly trais- 
ported to the right place and at the 
right time 

The excellent publicity and press rela- 
tions were managed prior to the con- 
vention by Co-Chairmen William Kott- 
meyer, assistant superintendent in charg 
of research and Virgil A. Kelly, deecter 
of public relations, respectively—and, 
during the convention, with the coopera- 
tion of Belmont Farley, director of 
press and radio relations of the National 
Education Association. J. S. Nants, 
assistant superintendent in charge of sec- 
ondary schools, was the “major domo” in 
charge of St. Louis Night “Man's 
Search For God” and the arrangements 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
William N. Sellman, assistant  super- 
intendent in charge of instruction and 
research, took on the task of selling as- 
sociate memberships in the schools and 
community of St. Louis. Ernest Hares, 
associate consultant in instrumental 
music, who was the chairman of hous- 
ing, worked with the St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Publicity Bureau. 

A special word of commendation must 
go to Fred H. Rein, secretary and gener- 
al manager of the St. Louis Convention 
and Publicity Bureau, and his excellent 
staff who made possible not only com- 
fortable housing accommodations for 
Conference delegates, but provided a 
most efficient registration desk staff for 
the 1950 biennial. 


Social Activities, Too 


Not everything that happened in St. 
Louis was serious, by any means. There 
were social occasions. The dance at 
which the Exhibitors were the hosts has 
already been mentioned. There were the 
Division Conference Luncheons which 
gave an opportunity for folks from the 
various MENC Divisions to come to- 
gether. Some of the State Music Edu- 
cation Association affiliates met at break- 
fast and lunch. The Missouri Music 
Educators Association was the host at a 
delightful Play Party where one could 
see Conference members having a very 
gay time square dancing. Lobby Sings, 
long a tradition at all MENC meetings, 
were probably as inspirational at St 
Louis as they have ever been. 

The Conference Breakfast on Sun¢ay 
morning, though a social occasion in one 
sense, was far more. Upwards of 500 
people were on hand at 8 a.M. on Sun- 
day to have breakfast together—a social 
hour to be sure; but, in addition, as was 
heard many times throughout that day, 
a truly spiritual experience, thanks to 
fine and intelligent program planning. 

The unfolding of this review of the 
1950 Biennial Convention in St. Louts 
gives JOURNAL readers a fairly exact 
picture of how a National program 1s 
built—how its objectives are determined 
long in advance, how it is organized, 
both as to program content and conven- 
tion machinery. The editorial of Presi- 
dent Dennis in the convention issue of 
the JouRNAL, “Facing the Fifties,” said 
“Things planned in one biennium: come 
to fruition in the next.” For the next 
administration, there will be new chal- 
lenges, new goals and achievements. 
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he challenges will be met and the 
Is will be achieved—but no one could 
sh more for the next administration 
in the success enjoyed by the adminis- 
ition now ending. 
The Music Educators National Con- 
rence, with its year-round activities 
civing opportunity for participation by 
everv one of the 35,000 or more music 


educators in the United States, is an 
organization of which the entire field 
of music can be justly proud. To the 
President and his Board of Directors 
and the thousands of colleagues who co- 
operated so magnificently in making the 
1950 biennial an educational, artistic, pro- 
fessional, and organizational success, con- 
gratulations and gratitude are due 


—V.L. 











Tribute to Laura Bryant 








[RECTOR of vocal music for forty- 
[) three years at Ithaca, New York, 

Laura Bryant was presented with a 
surprise—and completely surprise—check 
for $3,100.00 when almost the entire com- 
munity of Ithaca turned out to honor her 
at the high school’s Forty-first Annual 
Alumni Glee Club Reunion Concert which 
she directed last Thanksgiving. <A spe- 
cial scroll bore the names of the over 
000 contributors—members during a span 
f four decades of her High School 
Men’s Glee Club and Girls’ Choral Club 
‘ow living in all parts of the United 
States and many of them conductors, 
managers, and members of music groups 
n their own communities. 
Further tribute to Miss Bryant was 
the fact that some 300 alumni were on 
hand to sing in this Reunion Concert— 
which affair has become one of Ithaca’s 
most beloved traditions. Letters were re- 
ceived from scores of others. Said Clyde 
B. Moore, professor of education, Cornell 
University, and chairman of the Teach- 
ers’ Committee of the Ithaca Board of 
Education, ““We honor tonight the one of 
great vision, high purpose, untiring effort, 
and fine leadership who has done so much 
rough the years to produce. ... a 
teeing of harmony within family and 
community life, a spirit of high purpose 
tthanced by the art of music. . .” 
_John C. Osborn, of the Ithaca High 
School Class of 1941 and now a Senior 
it Cornell University Law School, was 
thairman of the Laura Bryant Fund 
Vrive. He presented the check and the 
roll on which was inscribed: “To 
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Laura Bryant whose warm heart and 
human understanding have endeared her 
to countless young men and women of 
Ithaca, and whose inspired leadership in 
music during more than forty years has 
enriched the lives of all who have felt 
her influence, this testimonial is given by 
her grateful friends.” 

The first tenor section of the 1949 
Reunion Glee Club Concert group is seen 
with Miss Bryant in the larger picture 
on this page. In the smaller picture, 
Nancy Card, 1950 President of the Girls’ 
Choral Club and John Spencer, 1950 
leader of the High School Men’s Glee 
Club, are holding up Miss Bryant's scroll. 

Miss Bryant ts a former president of 
the MENC Eastern Division; has held 
various posts in her long association with 
the professional organization, including 
that of conductor of the Eastern Confer- 
ence Chorus. 








SPOTLIGHT on STRINGS 


ENSEMBLE MATERIAL FOR 
YOUNG STRING PLAYERS 


by Louise Mignin 
“SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS” was 


written for young string players who 
are in their very early stages of 
technical development. 


The following points have been tak- 
en into careful consideration: 


Easy technical range, no dotted rhythms, 
no difficult keys, prepared fingerings, de- 
velopment in musicianship, progressive 
challenge levels, simple fundamental 
harmonies, no advanced bowing prob- 
lems, melodic interest in all parts. 


Score and set of parts complete 2.00 
1.00 -60 


Score Piano part 


String parts, each . 35 


ne( [ALLIS Music. 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





124 E. Fourth St. 


















OBOISTS... 
.-BASSOONISTS! 


THE LOOK —"FEEL’—TONE OF 
A DOUBLE REED 







BASSOON YOU GET THE 
LONG LIFE — LOW PRICE 


PLAYING EASE OF A SINGLE REED WITH 


“SILV-R-REED” Rae 


Merely wrap a Linton single cane 
reed to “SILV-R-REED" with heavy 
thread or attach with “Silv-R-Reed” 
ligature. You'll be amazed at the playing ease, the 
tone, the notural “feel” and you'll like the way 
“SILV-R-REED” pays for itself in savings. 


LINTON SINGLE CANE REEDS FOR "SILV-R-REED" 
For Oboe 25¢ each. For Bassoon 35¢ each 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
GUARANTEED 
SOLD THROUGH MUSIC DEALERS 
(if dealer is unable to supply order direct) 
MFG. CO., INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
MAKERS OF FINE OBOES AND BASSOONS 





LINTON 








Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of patoqnem. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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REPORT OF THE 


1950 ELECTIONS 





Officers and Directors of MENC 


N accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the 

Board of Directors elected a Nominating Committee at its 

pre-convention meeting, Friday, March 17. Members of the 
Nominating Committee: John C. Kendel (chairman), Denver, 
Colorado; Glenn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Virginia; William 
Hartshorn, Los Angeles, California; Fowler Smith, Detroit, 
Michigan: Stanley Teel, Missoula, Montana; Paul Van Bode- 
graven, New York, New York; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, 
Kansas.* 

The Nominating Committee presented a slate consisting of 
two candidates each for president and second vice-president, and 
six candidates for members-at-large, as follows 

For President (two-year term): Marguerite V. Hood, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, II!inois. 

For Second Vice-President (two-year term): Lloyd \V. Fun- 
chess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Ralph E. Rush, Los Angeles, 
California 

For Members-at-Large of the Board of Directors (four-year 
term, three to be elected) : Bjornar Bergethon, New York City; 
Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas; Arthur Brandenburg, Elizabeth, 
New Jersev; William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio: Delinda 
Roggensack, Mt. Vernon, lowa; Gladys Tipton, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee 

The report of the Nominating Committee was posted on Tues- 
day, March 21, at various points in the Kiel Auditorium Con- 
vention headquarters and the principal hotels in which the Con- 
ference members were peace ac The election was held on the 
day of the biennial business meeting, Wednesday, March 22, 
and was by ballot. The Board of Directors had selected an 
Election Board to which was assigned complete responsibility 
for the election procedure. By order of the Board of Directors, 
the polls were open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Members of the Election Board were: Ronald W. Cook (chair- 
man), Helena, Montana; H. W eth Oshkosh, Wisconsin; 
Madge Gerke, Indianapolis, Indiana: Forrest Goff, Denver, Colo- 
rado; William Haynie, Jackson, Mississippi; William Herbst, 
Yakima, Washington; Miriam Hoffman, Hagerstown, Maryland ; 
Don Pence. Bend, Oregon: Forrest Rinehart. East Lansing, 
Michigan: Chester Stineman, Lansford, Pennsylvania; Emerson 
Van Cleave, Montgomery. Alabama; Joyce Wentz. Atchison, 
Kansas; D. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco, California 


New National Officers and Board Members 


The Election Board reported that the following persons were 
elected 

President—(two-year term, July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1952): 
Marguerite V. Hood, associate professor of music education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

First Vice-President—(By constitutional provision the retir- 
ine President automatically becomes First Vice-President) : 
Charles M. Dennis. director of music, San Francisco Public 
Schools, San Francisco, California 

Second Vice-President—(two-year term, July 1, 1950 to June 

1952) : Ralph E. Rush, chairman of Music Education Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia 

Vembers-at-Large of the Board of Directors—(Ciour-year 
terms, July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1954): Gratia Boyle, elementary 
music supervisor, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas: William 
B. McBride, associate professor of music education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Gladys Tipton, professor of music 
education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


*The Constitution stipulates that the Board of Directors shall elect from the 
membership of the Conference a Nominating Committee of seven—one person 
from the area of each of the six Divisions and one member-at-large who shall 


serve as chairman In addition to the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee listed, the Board, as a safeguard, chose an alternate for each Division 
as follows Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Arizona; Wallace Hannah, Vancouver, 


Washington; Archie Jones, Austin, Texas; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, 
Ohio; Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York; Irving Wolfe, Nashville, Ten 


nessec 
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Continuing Members of the Board of Directors 


Members-at-Large (1948-52) : Marion Flagg, director of music 
education, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, Texas; Wayne S. 
Hertz, head, Music Depattment, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg; Joseph Skornicka, supervisor of instru- 
mental music, Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Beginning with the new biennium, July 1, 1950, Arthur A, 
Hauser, of G. Ricordi & Co., New York City, President of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association (1950-52), will he a 
member of the MENC Board of Directors. 

Arthur G. Harrell, supervisor of instrumental music, Wichita 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas, is the new President of the 
National School Band, Orc hestra and Vocal Association and 
will represent that auxiliary on the MENC Board of Directors, 


Retiring Members of the Board 


The following persons will have completed their terms as 
members of the National Board of Directors of the MENC at 
the end of this biennium (June 30, 1950), and will retire from 
the Board of Directors: 

First Vice-President Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Members-at-Large of the Board: Robert A. Choate, Oakland, 
California; Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania; 
Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

Auxiliary Presidents: Henry M. Halvorson, retiring Presi- 
dent of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts; T. Frank Coulter, retiring President of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association. 


Executive Committee 


In accordance with the provision of Section 2, Article VII, of 
the revised Bylaws (adopted to take effect July 1, 1950), ‘the 
following were elected to serve as the members of the MENC 
Executive Committee for the 1950-52 biennium. Thus elec- 
tion took place at a meeting of the newly elected Foard of 
Directors called by President-elect Marguerite V. Hood on 
Wednesday evening, March 22. 

Bertha W. Bailey, New York, New York. 

Karl D. Ernest, Portland, Oregon. 

Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Newell H. Long, Bloomington, Indiana. 

William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 

These five members, with the president, and first and second 
vice-presidents, will comprise the Executive Committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee for the 1948-50 biennium 
who retire June 30, 1950: Robert A. Choate, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania; Sadie 
M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois; Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. William B. McBride, who completes his 1948-50 term on 
June 30, 1950, was returned to the Board as a member-at-large 
for a four-year term, and was re-elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for the 1950-52 biennium. 


Music Education Research Council 


The Council consists of eighteen members, six of whom are 
elected at each biennial convention for a six-year term by the 
Board of Directors and confirmed by the membership at the 
general election. The following persons were elected to serve as 
members of the Council for a six-year period (1950-56) 

Ronald W. Cook, state supervisor of music, Helena, Montana. 

Kenneth Hjelmervik, director of music education, Public 

Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

W. L. Housewright, director of graduate study in music edu- 

cation, Florida State University, Tallahassee. } 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, professor of music education, Uni- 

versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Lilla Belle Pitts, professor of music education, Teachers Col- 

lege. Columbia University, New York City. 

Paul Van Bodegraven, director of instrumental curriculum, 

New York University, New York City. 

The newly elected members of the Research Council, by pro- 
vision of the Constitution, take office immediately after the elec- 
tion. 
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{arguerite V. Hood Charles M. Dennis Ralph E. Rush 1 : Arthur A. Hauser 
\ WVENC President MENC Ist Vice-President MENC 2nd Vice-President NSBOVA President MEEA _President 
the 1950-52 1950-52 1950-52 1950-52 anes 
c A 
, Continuing Members of the Research Council 
lita 
the The continuing members of the Research Council, elected in 
and 1946 and 1948 (for the six-year terms ending in 1952 and 1954) 
ors are as follows: 
Meyer Cahn, director of band, City College of San Francisco. 
(1950-52). Elected to fill unexpired term of George F. Barr, 
as Sacramento, California, who resigned. 
at Hummel Fishburn, head, Departments of Music and Music 
rom Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania (1946-52). 
oO Lloyd V. Funchess, state supervisor of music, Baton Rouge, 
and, Louisiana (1948-54). 
nla Glenn Gildersleeve, head, Music Department, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia (1948-54). 
resi- George Howerton, director of choral activities, Northwestern 
ston, University, Evanston, Illinois (1948-54). . ‘ 
Na- Gentian Beate Emma R. Knudson, head, Department of Music, Illinois State Gladys G. Tipton 
MENC Board of Directors Normal University, Normal, Illinois (1946-52). MEN( — “ Directors 
1950-54 William S. Larson, chairman of Music Education Department, a 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York (1946-52). 
I, of Thurber H. Madison, associate professor of music education, 
‘the Indiana University, Bloomington (1948-54). 
=NC James F. Nickerson, assistant professor of music education, 
elec- University of Kansas, Lawrence (1948-54). 
1 ot Harold Spivacke, chief, Music Division, The Library of Con- 
| on gress, Washington, D. C. (1948-54). 
William R. Sur, professor of public school music, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan (1946-52). 
D. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California (1946-52). 
The following members of the Research Council retired at the 
oni time of the 1950 meeting, having completed the six-year term 
1944-50: Samuel T. Burns, Madison, Wisconsin; Peter W. 
aioe Dykema, Hastings-on- Hudson, New York ; Marguerite V. Hood, 
Cali- Ann Arbor, Michigan ; Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Wash- 
Sadie ington ; \rnold M. Small, San Diego, California; Irving Wolfe, 
| Nashville, Tennessee. 
m 01 Witte B. Ser _ William R Sur was elected chairman of the Council, and William B. McBride 
large Chm Music Ed Research Coun Emma R. Knudson was elected secretary. oe — 54 —_— 
Com- 1950-52 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
At its biennial business meeting held in St. Louis, March 19, 
a 1950, the following were elected as officers for a two-year term, 
y the 1950-52: 
t the President—Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi & Co., 1270 Avenue 
ve as of the Americas, New York 20, New York. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Benjamin V. Grasso, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
ntana. 3 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
ublic Directors for four-year term (1950-54): Carroll G. Cambern, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 412 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles, California; 
- edu- Lynn L. Sams, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 560 Mission Street, San Fran- 
a cisco, California. 
Un- Directors for two-year term (1950-52): Ralph Satz, Chappel 
~ and Co., Inc., RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
3 CO New York; Galen White, Jenkins Music Co., 1217 Walnut Street, 
_ Kansas City, Missouri. 
The retiring President, Henry M. Halvorson, Ginn and Com- 
0° vany, Boston, Massachusetts, automatically becomes first vice- — . 
an Coan Lg soomiians for a two-year term (1950-52). The officers and di- IDEA Sey Tress 
1950-52 rectors constitute the Executive Board of the MEEA. 1950-52 
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Louis Woodson Curtis Paul Van Bodegraven Lilla Belle Pitts Kenneth Hjelmervik W. L. Housewrigh 
Sec’y, Council of Past Pres Music Ed Research Council Music Ed Research Council Music Ed Research Council Music Ed Research ¢ 
1950-52 1950.5¢ 1950-56 1950-56 50-56 


National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association 


\t the meeting of the National Board of Control held in St. 
Louis, March 18, the following persons were elected as officers 
of the Board of Control for the biennial period 1950-52: 

President—Arthur G. Harrell, supervisor of instrumental 
music, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 

Vice-President (Band)—George Christopher, Music Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Port Washington, New York. 

Vice-President (Orchestra)—Wilfred H. Beckmeyer, Music 
Department, Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

Vice-President (Vocal)—Howard F. Miller, vocal music di- 
rector, Public Schools, Salem, Oregon 

The executive secretary of MENC serves as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Executive Council of the National Board of Control of . — 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella XSRO\ a . Bee he foveunt off - sg id 7 . ide ; Howard F. Miller 
Music Ed Research Council NOBU consists of the loregoing officers and the president, NSBOVA V-P, Vocal 
1950-56 executive secretary, and associate executive secretary of the 1950-52 
MENC, ex officio. By provision of the Bylaws of NSBOVA, 


the executive secretary of MENC automatically serves as 
secretary-treasurer of NSBOVA. 


Council of Past Presidents 


Peter W. Dykema, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, was 
elected chairman of the Council of Past Presidents, and Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Hollywood, California, was elected secretary 
for the 1950-52 biennium 


Members of the Council of Past Presidents are: John W. 
Beattie, Evanston, Illinois; Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma; William Breach, 
Buffalo, New York; Frances Elliott Clark, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Hollywood, California; Peter W. 
Dykema, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York; Will Earhart, San 
Diego, California; Karl W. Gehrkens, Elk Rapids, Michigan; 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri; Edgar B. Gordon, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado; Henrietta G. Wilfred H. Beckmeyer 


nae ig he Baker Low, Baltimore, Maryland; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, NSBOVA V-P, Orchestra 
1950-52 Michigan; Arthur W. Mason, Indianapolis, Indiana; Elizabeth C. 1950-52 
McDonald, Medina, New York; W. Otto Miessner, Deerfield, 
Illinois; Charles H. Miller, Conesus, New York; Russell V. 
Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Lilla Belle Pitts, New York, New 
York; Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fowler Smith, 
Detroit, Michigan; Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Charles M. Dennis will become a member of the Council of Past 
Presidents upon the expiration of his term as President, June 30, 
1950. 
<> 


Nott The foregoing report of elections corrects the directory of officers 
printed on pages 12 and 13 of the 1950 Report of the MENC. It should be 
noted that there is no change at this time in the personnel of the Executive 
Boards of the six MENC Divisions, the College Band Directors National 
Association, and the Editorial Board of the Music Epucators JOURNAL, also 
listed on pages 12 and 13 of the 1950 Report. 
In addition to the directory of officers here referred to, the 1950 Report 
contains the biennial report to the membership, audit and budget statements, 
membership report, and the complete roster of State-Division-National Com- 
mittees of the Music Education Advancement Program—a total of more than 
>.000 names. A copy of the 1950 Report will be mailed to any member of , ae ne * 
aaehh WW. Cush the MENC who did not secure a copy at the St. Louis Convention. It is ‘Queene A. Christopher 
Music Ed Research Council requested that those wishing copies send five cents to cover postage and NSBOVA V-P, Band 
1950-56 handling. 1950-52 
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POW ER-FORGED 
MECHANISM America’s only silver-plated flute 


with genuine cold-hammered, 


drop-forged keys. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Exactly as Published 


Recordings of five Carl Fischer symphonic band works 
have just been released! Now, instead of relying solely 
upon a score reading for interpretation of the music, 
you can hear it PLAYED EXACTLY AS IT IS PUB- 
LISHED employing instrumentation that follows the 
recommendation of the National School Band and 
es American Bandmasters Associations. 





FOLLOW THE RECORDINGS Think how much easier it will be to select music for 
: Rpg sabe a programs and how much easier for your band to learn 
these numbers after hearing them played by highly skilled 


professionals. 
FULL SYMPHONIC BAND 
BAND 


Scenes from the Sierras, pt .. a a. All of these works are included in CAPITOL’S new album 
Bennett (J 391). 400 "*” "7.99. (CD9011) A. FESTIVAL CONCERT OF ‘SYMPHONIC 
. Pa played by the Capitol Symphonic Band under 
pom, Joy a re s Desiring, iin i Se Louis Castellucci’s direction. Available on 45 rpm (DF 9011) 
Seamer 2 ee . . -50 on 33%, (H9011). Order the music and records from your 
ngrin — Introduction to Act local dealer or 
III, Wagner (J 367) ...22.c.o.--- 3.50 7.00 6.00 


Phen Guay sce «he hee )~|6SCUCCARL FISCHER 
INC. 


62 Cooper Square 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES ° NEW YORK ° DALLAS 
aoe 
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CONTENTS 
VOL. XXXVI, NO. 4 APRIL-MAY, 1950 
Bulletin Board 
\dvertisers’ Index 
The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music 
The St. Louis Program Reviewed 
MENC Board of Directors in St. Louis 
State Presidents National Assembly of the MENC 
The Challenge to Music Education. James L. Mursell 
State Supervisors of Music Organize 
Fifty Years of Music Education in America. 
1901-1910. Frances Elliott Clark 
1911-1920. Edward B. Birge 
1921-1930. Edgar B. Gordon 
Music Educators Assemble in Convention 
Growth Through Music. J/arjorie M. Keller 
Cooperative Music Supervision in the Elementary School. 
Robert E. Nye 
MENC Biennial Division Conventions, 1 
Investigative Activities in Music Education. I[lilliam S. Larson 
More Junior Choirs for America. Sterling H. Mische 
Honoring Yesterday’s Band. J/argaret Sherman 
For the Professional Growth of Music Educators. 
Iarren S. Freeman 
Let’s Glamorize the Viola. Val Hill 
Piano Classes: For Elementary Teachers As Well As Children. 
Evelyn Waltman Becker 


[ribute to Laura Bryant 
Report of the 1950 Elections 


PICTURES 


FROM TOP DOWN (1) Willard E. Givens (left), executive secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, with MENC President-elect Marguerite V. Hood and MENC Presi- 
dent Charles M. Dennis at the St. Louis Convention. (2) Editorial Board meeting at 
St. Louis: left to right, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, editoriz! associate, Theodore F. Normann, 
William R. Sur, Paul Van Bodegraven, Marguerite V. Hood, chairman, Kenneth Hielmer- 
vik, Glenn Gildersleeve, and Robert A. Choate. Not pictured are Marion Flagg and Charles 
Seeger (3) The Associated Male Choruses of America Committee for the 1951 MENC 
Eastern Division Convention in Atlantic City. See page 53. (4) H. A. Losson, Macon, 
Georgia, with Conductor Teaching Aid which he constructed. See page 53. (5) Madrigal 
singers of the University of Southern California, Charles C. Hirt, director, whose perform- 
ance was a high light of the St. Louis Convention 





THE MUSIC EDUCATORS TOURNAL is issued six times a vear (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July) 

Subscription $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Susiness and Editorial Office 64 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, III. 

Editorial Board Edward B. Birge (Chairman Emeritus), Marguerite V. Hood (Chair 
man), Robert A. Choate, Marion Flagg, Glenn Gildersleeve, Kenneth Hjelmervik, Theodore 
F. Normann, Charles Seeger, William R. Sur, Paul Van Bodegraven. Editorial Associates: 
Tohn W Beattie, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart. Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec 
Morgan, Luis Sandi (Mexico), Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile) 


Managing Editor Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler 


Contributions The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of in 
rmative r constructive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts 
ubmitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self 


addressed return envelope 


The contents of the MUSIC¢ EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by 
Copyright Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an 
material should be addressed to the business office as given above. 
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FOR YOUR 


ommencement Programs 


THE CHORAL ART SERIES 


Beckhard: A Widow’s Weeds—SSAATB 

Bedell: Open Our Eyes, That We May See— 
Unison Junior Choir or Solo 

Franck-Woodside: Far Out At Sea—Full Chane 

Klein: Look Down, Fair Moon—SATB 

Mopper: A Joyful Noise—SSA 

Walker: I Beheld Her—SSAA 


BMCO’s NEW CHORUSES 


Cronham: De Blin’ Man Stood On De Road An’ 
Cried—SATB 


Duncan: I Ain't Geena Grieve My Lord No More 
TBB 


3 


Kilpatrick: Sucho~Mined A Coppelia 
Kilpatrick: Two Indian Dances—TTBB A Cappella 
Kilpotrick: Two Indian Songs—TTBB A Cappella 
Powell: The Mermaid—SATBB A Cappella 


I“ 


~~ 


ho PO DO PO 


SEND FOR REVIEW COPIES 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


All Music of All Publishers 
Boston 16, Mass. 











MENC 
SUMMER MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo., July 3, 1950 
Jefferson Hotel 


© The Music Educators National Conference, a De- 
partment of the National Education Association, will 
hold its regular summer meeting in connection with the 
NEA convention at St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel, July 3, 
1950. (Over-all dates of the NEA convention: July 
2-7, 1950.) 


¢ Program: 9:00 a.m., Forum on Music Education in 
the Elementary Schools; 2:00 p.m., Joint session with 
the National Art Education Association. 


* On the preceding day, July 2, a Music Education 
Advancement Program leadership conference will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel, 2:00 p.m. State, Division 
and National officers, committee chairmen, and other 
leaders will participate. All interested persons are in- 
| Vite! to attend. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


M-NC, 64 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Some Current Publications 


OF THE 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 

This completely revised and much enlarged edition of 
the Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17 
includes a treatise based on a study by Clarence J. 
Best. Deals with all aspects of planning, construction, 
acoustical treatment, equipment, etc., and with all types 
of facilities for schools, colleges and ‘communities, rang- 
ing from complete music buildings to classrooms and 
individual practice rooms, from auditoriums to general 
purpose gymnasium - theater - rehearsal - room combina- 
tions and band shells, and from the simplest to the most 
elaborate installations for music libraries, instrument 
storage, wardrobe, and all other essentials. Require- 
ments of the largest and smallest schools are taken into 
account. LEighty-three floor plans and reproductions of 
photographs and charts. 112 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. September 1949. $1.50 postpaid. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 

Report and educational analysis of a nation-wide sur- 
vey of piano instruction in the schools. Makes avail- 
able facts and figures which have been supplied by school 
administrators and music educators throughout the 
United States and compiled by the Research Department 
of Foote, Cone & Belding. The educational analysis by 
William R. Sur, chairman of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, enhances the value of the report of the 
survey, not only in aspects directly concerned with the 
title of the book, but also in connection with current 
trends and practices pertaining to the over-all music 
program in its relation to the general curriculum. 76 
pages. Illustrated. Paper cover. Sewed binding. 
June 1949. $1.00 postpaid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 

One of the most valuable current publications spon- 
sored by the Music Education Research Council, this 
volume presents a revision of the bibliography published 
in 1944. The catalog of some 1,600 titles, representing 
nearly one hundred institutions, was prepared by 
William S. Larson; provides a screening of the lists in 
the former edition; covers a seventeen-year span (1932- 
1948). The revised and extended lists of titles are sup- 
plemented by a topical index. 132 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. July 1949. $2.00 postpaid. 


MUSIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 
A report of the Music Education Research Council 
(Bulletin No. 18). Prepared by Charles M. Dennis and 
Peter W. Dykema, with the cooperation of Marguerite 
V. Hood, Helen M. Hosmer and William R. Sur. Con- 
tributors include Grace V. Wilson, Mabelle Glenn, 
Samuel T. Burns and Glenn Gildersleeve. 32 pages. 
Self cover. June 1949. 50c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 

The title describes the scope of the volume, which 
includes in its contents the results of the first four- -year 
period of MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. 
This material represents the culmination of the efforts 
of some 2,000 persons from all parts of the United 
States and from other countries, and deals with forty 
related areas of music education. Helpful to admin- 
istrators planning courses of study or the extension of 
school music courses. Invaluable as a text and supple- 
mentary book in music education courses. Wide range 
of usefulness as a handbook for those interested in any 
phase of school music teaching. 272 pages. Flexible 
board cover. 1947. Third printing, December 1949. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


OUTLINE OF A PROGRAM FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 

A guide which can be used in the promotion or de- 
velopment of music instruction in the small as well as 
the large school system. 4-page leaflet. 5c. Quantity 
prices on request. 


NSBOVA MUSIC LISTS 

Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra 
and Chorus. Graded lists of materials suitable for use 
in music competitions and festivals. Prepared and 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association for use as a guide by state, district 
and local music selection committees and others re- 
sponsible for choosing music for student or adult com- 
petitive performance. 24 pages. Self cover. September 
1949. 50c postpaid. 

Also available are the current companion pamphlets, 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association: 

Instrumental Ensembles. Woodwind, Brass, String, 
Mixed. Graded. Prepared by Instrumental Ensembles 
Committee. 40 pp. $1.00 postpaid. 

Instrumental and Vocal Solos. Graded. Prepared by 
Solo Committees. 24 pp. 75c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL —a 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Mlinois 





a al MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY. A handbook and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on School-Com- 
q N -W munity Music Relations and Activities. Valuable material attractively presented. 64 pages, two-color cover, 
; $1.00 postpaid. MENC, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 














Y7nging in the ¢ pring 


NEW CHORAL SPECIALTIES 


MIXED VOICES 


ANDERSON, W. R. 
1526 Greensleeves. English Folk Song (with 
original secular text) SSAATTBB, 
a cappella. . 


BARNES, MARSHALL 
1514 When I Am Frae My Dearie! 
(poem by Robert Burns) SSATBB, 
a cappella with tenor or baritone solo 


CLOKEY, JOSEPH W. 
340 A Canticle of Peace (text from 
Isaiah) Unison, with optional ac- 
companiment for orchestra 


LARSON, EARL ROLAND 
1499 Oh, Vreneli. Swiss Folk Song. SATB 


MAESCH, LA VAHN 
1462 Prayer after Triumph (text 


Joseph Auslander) Unison 


RHEA, RAYMOND 
1503 Let My Soul Rise in Song. SSAA- 
TTBB, a cappella 
SKINNER, T. STANLEY 
1523 O, Gather Me the Rose (poem by 
Henley) SSAATBB, a cappella 


TREBLE VOICES 


DEBUSSY, CLAUDE 
1542 Peaceful Evening (Beau Soir) arr. 
BE ES 6b Ke R Aces Rene eKen 


LUVAAS, MORTEN J. 
1505 Hi, Ho, Sing Gaily! Swiss Folk Song. 
RE Pe apes eo ree 


MALIN, DON 
1539 All Glory Be to God on High 
(melody of Gregorian origin) SSA 


PITCHER, GLADYS 
1511 La Hamaca (The Hammock) Span- 
ish song from Old California. 
Spanish text with English transla- 
NE vi 'nne ec ae Siacato hee ere 


POWELL, LAURENCE 
1486 Night-Fall (text by Myrrha Ban- 
Sart Sha eke cds atee woes 


SOIFER, JOSEPH H. 
1513 Cradle Song (text from ““A Ghetto 
Cradle Song”’ by Philip M. Raskin) 
| AOSD A: <P 


MALE VOICES 


JONES, DAVID HUGH 
1541 How Beautiful on the Mountains 
(text from Isaiah) TTBB 


LARSON, EARL ROLAND 
1524 Lowlands. Sea Chanty. TTBB .... 


PITCHER, GLADYS 
1512 Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill. Railroad 
Work Song (with suggestions for spe- 
cial effects) TTBB 


RAFF, JOACHIM 
1479 Cavatina. Arr. Royce. TTBB, with 
contralto solo and violin obbligato 


TATTON, J. MEREDITH 


1487 Phyllis (words by Thomas Lodge, 
1556-1625) TTBB 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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